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Dr. T. P.—Much obliged fer your letter, which helped us ‘‘ amazin’” in the way of 


‘On Dits.” It is suppo-edthat T. will stand on the island next season, if not previously 
iin Kentucky. As soon asthe matter is definitely arranged, we will apprise you by 
etter; in the meantime, we would advise that you make no arrangement for J. B. next 


J. M. S. of P.—We have enquired at the bonkstores ' ere, without success, for Nyren’s 
Lambert’s ** Treatise on Cricket,” or Dark’s ** Principles of Scientific Batting.” If 


we can find one, or all of them, in private libraries, we will endeavor to procure them 
An editorial article on the Bass and Black Fishing at Stonington will appear next 
week,a correspondent having Occupied the space we intended devoting to its conside- 
ration. We will add that there is, probably, no place in the Union where better sport 
can be had. 
E.A.D.—Economy and ‘‘ Expedition’? shall be made to hitch together in your case. 
The old bang-up conveyance must still travel your road, ** fodder or no fodaer.” A 


‘slow coach * would not suit aman of yourcalibre. Sendon the promised budget, and 
similar p esents will be very acceptable at alltimes. The prairies cannot fail to impart 
“ gave flavor ’ to such matters, when dished up by an ** old hand at the bellows "’ like 
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ICP This paper is served to-day at Brooklyn, and in the upper Wards of this city, bya 
new Carries. Should any omissions occur, our subsc:ibers will please report them at 
e Office, so that they may be avoided in future. 


I-> Twenty five cents will oe paid at this Office for No. VII. of the ‘*‘ New Mirror.” 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN NEW ORLEANS. 
BY TREBLA. 
NEw ORLEANS, July 26, 1843. 

Deay P.—T have bad my reward for troubling “ Acorn ”’ relative to a pro- 
posed membership on my part of the M.C. A. His reference to me in the 
‘Spirit?’ of the Lith has done my business. I am not used to being tickled, 
end ‘* Acorn,” like the Frenchman that titilated two wives to death by playing 
‘grater’? on their pedal extremities, is into me ‘‘ about a feet.” 

I fancy Iam resolved into a Mammoth Cod Association, and for three nights 
past I hare dreamed of nothing else. The other day I fell asleep over one of 
Mrs. Exris’s works, and had a regular nightmare, because my Cod Association 
was notyetcharicred. I have almost become a monomaniac on the subject. No 
longer ago than yesterday I was walking with an ex-editor, who wore spectacles, 
and is therefore an admirer of eyes, when he remarked favorably on the optic 
diamon!s of Miss Dawnpte, a niece of the Bustie family. ‘* Aint they deli- 
ciously beautiful?” asked he. ‘*‘ They are so,” said I; ‘they remind me of a 
Cod’s eyes!’’ The ex-editor stared as though an idea had entered his brain, 
and ‘‘ struck to his stomach.”’ 

‘‘ How's Amecia’s bile?” I inquired of a lady. 

‘‘’Most come to a head,” was the reply. 

I have had my pockets full of fishing tackle ever since, in case it should be a 
Cod's head ! 

‘* What are you doing, my dear?” was my query to my wife, as she was en- 
gaged on some lace work. 

‘‘Makiog acamail for little Acataa.” 

‘‘ Way don’t you use the lace for an article for yourself!” 

‘**My dear husband, what could! make out of it?” 

‘* A cape, to be sure.” 

“A cape! Capes are obsolete.’’ 

‘*Make a Cape Cod!” said I, with enthusiasm. 

‘How Agatha grows!” exclaimed my wife, changing the subject (for she 
thinks Iam half demented). ‘ What do you think she weighs?” 

“ Thirty-five pounds,” said I. 

* You guess su!” 

“No; I know her weight to a half hair.” 

How!” 

“ Why, I weighed her on Sunday with a pair of Cod-(fisb) scales that Acorn 
sent me from Boston,” 

I dislike writing in summer weather. Anybody who has ever written a line 
at that season in New Orleans can tell the reason. But a day or two since I was 
requested to provide atale for a popular magazine. J engaygedto do it. J shal} 
send it on next mooth! It will be the history of en “ Unfortunate Cod "—zn 
“oar troe tale”? of a Boston waterman. 

There is no mistake about it—Acorn has been, or will be, my ruin, with his 
‘* Bimbo,” and that voleame J-O-S H! I have heard all sorts of music but 
that. Let me listen to that ‘reward of merit,” and I'll die content. I sup- 
pose it is termed a‘ volcancc ” J O-S H on account of what an Irishman wou'd 
call the “‘ crater,” used on the occasion. 

I ain pleased to hear that ‘‘¢he Bold” has become more softened. The bar- 
keepers at the St. Charles theatre used to “ draw it mild” for him.—His duty 
is to do the same for others. 

I have punished the chap that riled ‘ Col. Gury,” of the “ Post ’—his throat 
has been cut longitudinally for about four weeks, by reason ofa “ pig’s whistle,” 
“dashed with aguafortis,” and stirred with a hand-saw. When he gets over 
that, | am going to frighten him into a “decline,” by showing a certain “ Rio 
Janeiro walking-stick” that once belong d to the ‘“ Brass Band.” Ii is so 
ugly, that two engrevers have spoiled their tempers trying to engrave its 
likeness. 

I should like to be “ among the Boston boys”’ this summer, but I am unable 
‘o weather “ Point Poverty.” My yacht “ Pocket-book ” touched !ast week on 


Empty Shoal,” and before she could be brought round, she lost her fore-foot. 


Tam Sorry to say she did not fil. As it is, the craft is of no use. I wish “ Col. 
Jory,” “ Acorn,” the * Bold,” and ail the Bimsires, to “take me for 











below Providence, and at ‘‘ Brentin's Reef,” below Fort Adams, for a history | 
of my doings. ‘Split’em in the back—broil quick—peppe:, selt, and butter 
profusely—eat with light b:ead, and place a pretly women opposite, a bottle 
of Sauterne being at your side.”"—“ Tautog ” are then considered a “case.” 
As I presume the M.C. A. has a cabinet of curiosities, I will contribute my | 
share towards enricning their store. 
‘* Acorn,” care of * the Bold.” ‘They are marked “ A” in 
1. A herpecked Bedbuy, with the “ prickly heat.” 

2. Disordered Night Cap of the * Long-Waisted.”’ 

3. ‘Billy Button,” with no hole to put his head in. 

4. The “centre wave” of Fanny Elssler’s handkerchief, when she bade 
adieu to the Bunker Hill Monument. 

5. Parson Beecher's “ bird's eye view *’ of her * pants, 
Tremont. 

6. A dog-wood cane—with the hydrophobie. 

7. Delphic Oracle on a tripe od—supposed to be the attempt of the ancients 
at making chowder. 





Please forward the box containing them to | 
a“ circular saw.” 


” 


as seen at the o!d 





8. Camilla “ scouring the plain * (as Pope say:) with a floor-cloth. 

9. ** Acorn’s” invitation, Oh-come! (oak um) in a pot of tar. 
10. Grindstone of mush and milk, to be turned with rennet. 
11. The first ** Thousand o’ Brick ” that fel] trom the wa'le of Jericho. 

2 Theological Moscheto—educated at Ancover—ordained to bring bleod 


whenever he has a chance. 


°13. The “last of the Omnibusses,” set as a breast-pin. 
14. * Col Gory’s” idea of a Chowder—arranged as a quart ate! (quartetie). 
15. A new remedy for Flatulence—a “ Belch-cr handkerchief.” 
16. Your friend ** Trebla,”’ 
** ‘Mid the folds of a sunset cloud.” 
17. The ‘* Drayman’s La oent —a mosaic opera, with paving-stones accom- 


paniment, Yours, “ in the street,” TREBLA. 





Dan Marbie's Sentimental Song. 
The following inimitable stanzas were to have been sung by Mane ce, the po- 
pulir comedian, at the recent celebration of tte Mammoth Cod Association, 
but he was unfortunately ‘ engaged ” during the week of the anniversary :— 


ar 


uu 


You're young, you’re young, you're handsome and tender, 
And to marry would now be a crime ; 

You come with me to Pennsylvania, 
And bid adieu to you're shore. 


First Israe! with his gun he shothin:, 
He laid it down and went away: 
Then Isaac with his axe he chopped it, 
’Till there was no life remaining as you could perceive. 


He went unto the Upper Lakes, 
To trage in fur and other skin; 

And there he met the crue! French savage Indians, 
That came very near of killing him. 





Those 


as given by the late lamented Presi- 


The prodigious effect of this song, by Marble, can hard!y be realized 
who recollect the ** High Metiied Racer,’ 
dent of the South Carolina Jockey Club, may form some idea of Marbie’s pe- | 


b 


culiar tone and quality of voice, but his style and menner is a huckleberry over 
the persimmon of any amateur we ever were acquainted with. 

Those who remember the “ Roaring River’'—the irresisti»le song of the | 
President of the Alexandria Jockey Club—Col. J. McC —-, of Virginia— 
which he gives with such infinite bumor and :pirit, when surrounded by bis 
fricnds at a Club dinner—will thenk us for giving, from memory, the first stan- 
zas, if it revive in any degree the pleasant associations incident tu such meet- 
ings at the sucial board in the Old Dominion :— 


I had a wife, and now I’m a widower, 
On my way to the Roaring River, 
Where I expect to get another, 
Every bit as good as t’ other. 


Oh dea! for the Chickasaw Nation, 

The finest place in the whole creation! 

A little smal! wife and a big plantation 
Make a paradise in the Chickasaw Nation. 





Tue Jonah Movuse.—An Aneoiinc Anecpotr.— The Tay trout,” says 
John Crerar, ‘lives in that river all the year round. Itis a large and yeliow 
fish with a great mouth, and feeds chiefly on salmon spawn, moles, mice, frogs, 
&c. Acurious circumstance once happened to me at Pulney Loch; one of 
my sons threw a live mouse into it, when a large trout took the mouse down 
immediately. ‘The boy told me what had happened ; so I took my fishing rod 
which was leaning against my house close to the loch, and put a flyon. At the 


very first throw I hooked a large trout, landed it, and laid it on the walk ; in 
two seconds the mouee ran out of its mouth, and got into a hole in the wall be- 
fore I could catch it.” Scrope’s Days of Salmon Fishing. 


THEODORE HOOK. 











(From the London Quarterly Review.) 





Our own acquaintance with him conmenced twenty years ago, and hae long 
been familiar, but it never reached intimacy ; and these papers have opened 
ak new lights both of the character and the history of Theolore Edward 

VOR. 

He was born in Caarlotte Street, Bedford Square, on the 221 of September, 
1788, the son of a musical composer, who enjoyed in his time success and cele- 
brity, by bis first wife (Miss Madden) a woman distinguished for beauty, talents, 
accomplishments, and genuine worth. Taere was but one other child of that 
marriage, the late Dr. James Hous, Deas of Worcester, and he, being Theo. 
dure’s senior by not less than eighteen years, had of course left the paternal 
roof long before the latter was sent tu school 

The Dean, with a great deal of the w:t and humor that made his brother fa 
mous,* and with perhaps much the same original! cast of disposiiion and temper 
generally, had possessed one great adventage over him at the start of fife. His 
excellent mother watched over him all throogh the years of youth and early 
manhood. Theodore could only remember her, and foudly and tenderly he did 
so to the last, as the gentle pareai of @ happy child, He had jost approached 
the first era of peril wh n this considerate and firm-minded woman was lost 
to her family. Toe composer soon afterwards married again, but Theodore 
found not, what in spite of a thousand proverbs many mean have found under 
such circumstances—a second mother. But for that deprivation we can hardly 
doubt that be myht, like his more fortunate brother, have learned to regulate 
his passions and contro! his spirits, and risen to fill with grace some high pusi-. 
tion in an honorable profession. The calamitous loss of his mother is sha- 
dowed very distinctly in one of his novels ; and the unlucky hero (Gilbert 
Gurney) is represented as having a single prosperous brother, exactly eigh- 
teen years older then himself. Bu', indeed, that novel is very largely auto 
biographical : when his diary alludes to it as in progress, the usual phrase .s, 
“ workiog at my Life.” ; 

Born in the same year with Lord Byron and Sir Robert Peel, he was their 
schoolfellow at Harrow, but not in the same memorable form, nor do we see 
any trace of his having beer persoually acquainted in those days with either 
of them, though he of.ea alluded to the cvincidence of dates with an obvious 





* Dr. Hook amused himself, about twenty years ago, by writing two novels, * Pen 








guna "as one of the M.C. A, Inever caught a Cod, but you can refer’to 
Tommy Townsend” at Newport, to the “ Tautog” at * Powham Rocks,"’ 


Owen,” and “ Percy Mallory,” which at the time were commonly ascribed to Theodore, 
and which would hardly have done him any discredit. They have been lately re-pub- 





| lished, as they well deserved to be, in a cheap form. The picture of the Cato-street Von- 
j spiracy in one of them is most striking. 


— 
mixture of pride and regret, perhaps we ought to say remorse. We have 
met with 10 a:count of him whatever by any one who knew him familierly at 
that period. That he was as careless and inattentive to the proper studies of 
the place as he represents his Gurney to have been will not be thought impro- 
bable by most of his readers. Bat his early performances, now forgotten, dis- 
play many otiose quotations from the classics, and even from the modern Latin 


| poets; and these specinens of javenile pedantry must be allowed to indicate a 


vein of ambition which could hardly have failed, with a mind of such alacrity, 
to produce some not inconsiderable measure of attainment. The author of the 
“ Sayings and Doings” had, no doubt, outlived all his Greek, and most of his 
Latin. But how many men are there of good, even of great talents, who, long 
before they reach middle life, have forgotten far more than he ever knew of 
either! Let any scholar of mature standing run over a list of bis contempora 
ries at the University, and think how few of them could now construe @ strophe 
of AEschy!us, or evena page of Livy, were some lost Decade to be Dug up to- 
morrow et Pompeii, or a Trilogy deciphered on a Palimpsest of Moscow. 

Mrs Hook died in 1802, and the widower, a clever, bat weak man, was ea- 
sily persuaded rot to send Theodore back to Harrow. He was proud already of 
his boy, found his company at home a great solace at first, and even before the 
house received its new mistress, had begun to discover that one of his preco- 
civus talents might be turned to some account financially. Theodore had an 


, exquisite ear, and was already, liviag fron the cradie in a musical atmosphere, 


au experi player on the pianoforte: his voice was rich, sweet, and powerful : he 
could sing a pathetic song well, a comic one charming'y. One evening he 
enchanted the father especially by his singing, 10 his own accompaniment, two 
new ballads, one grave and one gay. Whence the airs—whence the words? It 
turned out that verse and misic were alike his own: inthe music the composer 
perce.ved much that might be mended; but the verses were, to him, faultless 
—meaning probably not much, but nothing more soft than the liquid fluw of the 
vocables, uothing more easy than the balance of the lines. Here was a wine for 
the veteran artist ; hitherto he had been forced to import h:s words: now the 
whole manufacture might go on athome. Snug, comfortable amiable, domes- 
tic arrangement! The boy was delighted with the prospect—and at sixteen his 
fate was fixed. 

“J remained at home,” says Gursey, “and was my father’s darling—he fan- 
cied nothing on earth was like me: | was the wittiest, if not the wisest, fel- 
low breathing—and [ have seen my respectable parent shake his fat sides with 
laughiag at my jokes and antics till the tears ran down his cheeks.” This 
beardless merry-maker was now in fact a partner ia his father’s business, what- 
ever there had been of authority was virtually atan end. Whenever Mr. Hook 
got his five guineas, two perhaps were of right Theodore’s. He felt the joy 
the pride, the exultation of independence : he could make money, he must of 
course be a man and entitled to a man's privileges. And what were the privi- 
leges he was most likely to covet and seize upon? His father’s friends and 
boon companions were musicians and players, male and female, He wasa 
comely youth, in all respects precocious. The talents of so mere a stripling 
were eagerly appreciated, rapturously commended; he had not written three 
songs that took on the stage before he was the little pet lion of the Green room. 
Free admission before the curtain and bebind it was a thing of course. Night 
after night he hung about the theatres; popular actors laughed at his jokes, 
and pretty actresses would have their bouquets handed them by nobody but 
Theodore. 

Ove effort was made to stop this head!ong career. It was, we believe, on the 
very urgent remonstrances of his brother, already advancing in the Church, that 
his father agreed to continue his education with a view to the bar; and he went 
dowo with the future Dean to be entered accordingly at Oxsfurd But accus- 


| tomed to be his own master with his father, he was not likely to treat a brother, 


though twice his own ege, with much submission. He carried the spirit of re- 
bellious frolic with him When the Vice-Chancellor, noticing his boyish ap- 
pearance, said, ** You seem very young, Sir ; are you prepated to sign the 39 Ar- 
ticles!’ *‘*Oh yes, Sir,” answered Theodore briskly—* quite ready —40 if you 
please.’ ‘The Dignitary shut the book ;—but the orother apologized—the boy 
looked contrite—aud in the end the ceremony of matriculation was completed. 
Tne solemn monastic quadrargies, however, bad made no very favorable im- 
pression on the juvenile intrant. He was not to reside until after the expira- 
tron of acouple of terms, to be devoted to a certain prescribed course of read- 
ing. He parted with his brother and returned to London—his head full of 
nothing iu fact but an embryo farce. He had not been an inattentive lounger at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. He had released his father from the neces- 
sity of hiting music to other people’s words :—why might he not emancipate 
himself from the drudgery of adapting songs to other people's dialogues? 
** Few men of great abilities are modest,” says Sydney Smith ;—* Few clever 
boys are modest,” would, we think, have been a safer maxim. Theodore 
Hook, in our opinion, lived to be a modest man; but he considered himself at 
seventeen as quite ona level with the best melodrematis’s of the time; and, 
after all, so the case turned out to be when he made his attempt. The truth is, 
the literature of the stage was forty years ag» almost as bad as it is now: it 
could hardly have been worse. 

The litt!e back drawing-room was now allotied to Theodore, and we have be- 
fore us an early associate’s reminiscences of the sanctum of 1804—“ tables, 
chairs, mantelpiece, piano, all covered with a litter of letters, MS music, 
French plays, notes, tickets, rhyming dictionaries—not a seat to be had.” “ Al- 
ready,”’ ths gentleman continues, *‘he possessed all the powers of entertain- 
ment which have since made him so celebrated as a table-companion, and in the 
coutined circle of the family he would exhibit them with the same zeal and ef- 
fect as when in the must brilliant society, with the eyes of the gifted and the 
great upon him. His wit was never dependent upon excitement, but flowed 
spontaneously ou every occasion, early or late. He was from the first entha- 
siastically loyal—and if during dinner a street-organ played God save the Kings 
be would insist on everyboly standing up, lead the chorus, and not sit down ti 
the authem was closed.” 

“To work I went,” says Gurney, “ bought three or four French vaudevilles 
and filching an incident fron each made up my very effective drama’’ This 
was “* The Soldier’s Return, or What can Beauty do! a Conic Opera in Two 
Acts, as performed at the T. R, Deary Line. The Overture and Music en- 
tirely new, composed by Mr. Hook.” Theodore is not named on the title-page 
(1805) —but the success was totally unlike what is described in ‘“ Gurney "—it 
was great—the applause vociferous: and the authur's secret was not kept for 
aday. The contempt, however, with which Mr. Gurney described his coup 
d essai was, we have no doubt, an exact tran-cript of Hook's own feelings on 
that subj:ce in 1837. It would be as absurd tu criticise such a piece as last 
year’s pantomime—like that, it answered its purpose, and its author's, and n@ 
more is to be said. At the eame time, amidst all its mad impudent nonsense, 
there are here and there jokes which, if urborrowed, deserved the applause of 
the pit. A traveller coming up to an inn-door says, “ Pray, friend, are you the 
master of this house?’—*“ Yes, Sir,” answers Boniface, “ my wife has been 
dead these three weeke.”” We might quote one or two more apparently genuine 
Theodvres. Tne dialogue, such as 1 is, dances along, aud the songs read them- 
selves into singing. , P 

Among other advantages, this trife brought Hook into contact with two 
bright theatrical stars, neither as yet advanced to the destined zenith: these 
were Mathews and Liston, both considerably his seniors, but both still wanton- 
ing in animal sp.rits almost as wild as hisowvn. These first rate comedians ex 
celled in to-ally different styles, end the peculiar capacity and resources of net 
ther were fully apparent uutil they trod the saze in juxtaposition, It was for 
this purpose that Hook planned his second afterpiece, “ Catch Him who Can” 
(1806), ia which abundant opportunity was contrived for exhibiting the grave 
irresistible drollery of Liston in contrast with the equally matchless vivacity 
and versatility of the priace of mimics and ven'riloquists. In the course of 
this farce Mathews fizured in, we thiok, seven different disguises. Such act~ 
ig would have insured the triumph of even a worse thing than the * Soldier's 
Return "—but this was better than that in every respec’, Oue of Liston’s 
was long in vogue, perhaps still survives— 

“T sing the loves, the smiling loves, 
Of Clutterbuck and Higgeubottoin,” 


And there are not a few meritorious points in the dialogue. It is not, however, 
safe to depend on the originality of anything in these early pieces of Hook's. 
He steals as audaciously as any of his valets, and uses the plunder sometimes with 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 

















————— 


» wonderful wact of thought. _Liston’s sweetheart, for example, a tricky cham- j miles from Westm inster Bridge—Hook bursts out into song, and narrates in ex- 








bermaid, knocks him down with “ Every man has just as much vanity as he | tempore verse the whole transaction, winding it up with— 
’ 


aerats understanding 7’—Pope’s famous saying, to which Pope's history lends 
! 
ne The Invisible Girl soon fullowed—the idea taken from a newspaper ac- 
count of a new Frerch vaudeville, bat cleverly worked out. The fun is, that 
with acrowd of dramatis persone, a rapid succession of situatione, and even 
considerable complication of intrigne, no character ever gets out more than yes, 
no, a but, a Kem, of a still—except the indefatigable hero Captaia Aliclack—for 
whose part it is difficult to believe that any English powers but Jack Baunis- 
ter’s in his heyday could ever have been adequate, This affiir had a great run ; 
and no wonder. If anybody could play the Captain now, it wou!d fill the Adel- 
hi for a sea-on. 

We are not very sure about the chronol gy of var‘ous farces and melodramas 
that Hook poured outin hot succession during the next two or three seasons— 
“ Music Mad "—* Darkness Visidle "—** Trial by Jury "—* The Fortress "— 
“ Tekel:’’—which was more successful than any of its predecessors, but is now 
remembered only by some lines in Byron’s early satire— 


‘Gods! o'er those boards shall folly rear her head 
Where Garrick trod, and Kemble lives to tread 2 
Ona those shall Farce display Buffoonery’s mask, 
And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ?”” 


We might name, we believe, several others equally defunct—besides two 
that have been revived with approbation within these few years—* Exchange no 
Robbery,” and * Killing no Murder.” In the former Terry, another intima‘e 
associate from that time forth, had in Cranberry a character excellently adapted 
to his saturnine aspect and dry humor ; and Liston was not less happily provided 
for in Lamotte. In the other, Liston as Apoilo Belvi, aod Mathews as Buskin, 
filled the town with merriment, such as had hardly perhaps been equalled since 
the days of Foote. Almost all these were written before Hook was twenty 
years of age. There can be no doubt that if he had gone on he must have ri- 
valled any farce writer that ever wrote in any language. 

In this twentieth year (1808) Theodore also made his firat essay as a novelist, 
under the pseudonyme of Alfred Allendale, Esq. The work (3 vols. 12mo.) 
was a mere farce, though in a narrative shape—and as flimsy as any he had 
given tothe stage. Asif the set object had been to satirize the Minerva Press 
School, everything, every individual turn in the fortunes of his Musgrave is 
brought about purely and entirely by accident. The seutimental hero elopes 
with bis mistress, A hundred miles down the North road they stop for a 
quarter of an hour—order dinner, and stroll into the garden. Behold, the 
dreaded rival happens to be lodging here—he is lounging in the garden at this 
moment. The whole plan is baulked. Some time afterwards they elope again 
—and reach Gretna Green in safety. 

‘Cruel mothers—chattering friends and flattering rivals—all were distanced 
—the game was run down, he was in at the death, and the brush was his 
own. 

‘False delicacy at Gretna is exploded: a woman when she goes into Lan- 
chester’s, is known to want millinery (people say something more); when she 
louoges at Gray’s she is understood to stand in need of trinkets; when she 
stops at Gattie’s she wants complexion; and when slie gocs to Gretna she 
wants a husband ! 

‘That being the case, not to talk of marriage 1s as absurdly outré as not to 
call for supper, and therefore Musgrave, with a sly look at his blushing bride, 
ordered a couple of roasted fowls aud a parson to be ready immediately. The 
waiter, perfect in his part, stepped over to the chandler’s shop, hired the di 
vine, and at half-past ten the hymeneal rites were to be solemnized.”— 
vol. 1, p. 84, 

The fowls are put to the fire—the blacksmith appears—the ceremony has just 
reached the essential point when a chaise dashes up to the door—out spring the 
heroine’s mother and the rival again.—Farther on, the hero comes late at night 
to an inn, and is put into a doabile-bedded room, in which the rival happens to 
be deposited, fast asleep. The rival gets up in the morning before the hero 
awakes, cuts his thumb ir shaving, walks out, sees a creditor, jumps on the top 
of a passing stage-coach, and vanishes. The hero is supposed to have mur- 
dered him—the towel is bloody—he must have contrived to bury the body; he 
is tried, convicted, condemned ;—he escapes—an accident brings a constable to 
the cottage where he is sheltered—he is re-captured—pinioned—mounts the 
drop ;—he is in the act of speaking his last speech, when up dashes another 
post-chaise, containing the rival, who had happened to see the trial just the morn- 
ing before in an old newspaper. And so on through the three volumes. But 
the oddest part of the whole is that Hook himself, s'xieen years afterwards, 
thought it worth while to recast precisely the same absurd fable, even using a 
great deal of the language in his “ Sayings and Doings "—series first, vol. iil, 
Merton. Of course the general execution of the tale ts vastly superior to the 
original edition; but some of, all things considered, its mst remarkab‘e pas: 
sages are transcribed almost literatim. For instance— 

“ Self-opinionated, with complete self possession, a sarcastic sneer, and a be- 
witching smile, a good person, and many accomplishments, this young woman 
was known as agenius. She was a connoisseur in painting, an amateur in mu- 
sic, a perfect dancer, an exquisite performer on the piano, and a Billington tn 
singing. She wrote tales and poems, published on wove paper with broad mar 
gins in Bond-street, made designs for furniture, dressed in the most outre cos- 

tume to set fashions, and, in short, wasa fine, dashing, animated gir|.—But with 
all this bleze of notoriety, did anybody esteem her particularly? Was there 
any ONE man upon earth who on his pillow could say, ‘* My God! what an an- 
gel is Fanny Wilding!” Had she ever refused an offer of marriage! No! for 
nobody ever had made her one. She was like a fine fire-work, entertaining to 
look at, but dangerous to come too nearto; her bouncing and cracking in the 
open air gave a lustre to surrounding objects, but there was not a human being 
who could be tempted to take the exhibition into his own house.”—vol. i., pp. 
231, 232. 

But above all, in the early novel we read as follows :— 

* Are not the brightest taleats made nothing worth by perpetual intoxication ! 
Is not the statesman degraded, and the wit rendered contemptible, by a con. 
stant and habitual use of wine? Have we not examples befure us, where every 
earthly qualification is marred by it, and where poverty and ignominy are the re- 
ward of exertions weakened by its influence, which, used with sobriety and tem- 
perance, would deserve, and might have received, the meed of honor and the 
wreath of fame !”’—vol.i, p. 174. 


And the same is repeated in the work of 1824! Who that knew him will 
not echo it in 1843? 

Mr. Allendale’s novel, we conclude, excited little or no attention, and re- 
mained unacknowledged. We never heard of it till very lately. Jt is worth- 
less, except that in the filling up occasionally we have glimpses of the author's 
early habits and associations, such as he was in no danger of recalling from ob- 
livion in the days of “Sayings and Doings. When the hero fell in love, for 
example, Bond street loungers became a bore to him—he sickened at the no- 
tion of a jollification under the Piazza—the charms of the pretty pastrycooks 
at Spring Gardens had lost their piquancy.”” A viscountess’s fete at Wimble-. 
don has all the appearance of baviog been sketched a fier a lark at Vauxhall 
with a bevy- of singing women. In a recast, it is right to say, he omitted va- 
oe 2 gross indecencies, some rude personalities, and @ very irreverent 

But the real farce at this time was Theodore's own life. It was one unin 
terrupted succession of boisterous buffvoneries, especially of what the future 
lexicographer might almost be pardoned for supposing to have been called after 
him—Hoazes. Of these histrue ‘Sayings and Doings,” his own talk inter 
pocula was the only adequate memorial. We may catch some outlices in his 
Gurney and Daly—but even his pen was too slow and cumbrous a machine for 
the vital reproduction of such scenes. They are oothing without the commen. 
tary of that bright eye—the deep gurgling glee of his voice—the electrical 
felicity of his pastomime—for in truth he was es great an actor as could have 
been produced by rolling up Liston and Terry and Mathewsinto one. “So told, 
uo mirth in this world ever surpassed the fascination of these early mounte- 
bankeries, We have seen austere judges, veuerable prelates, grand lords, and 
superfine ladies, all alike overwhelmed and convulsed as he went over the 
mioutest details of such an episode as that, for example, of his and Mathews, 
as they were rowing to Richmond, being suddenly bitten by the sight of a pla- 
card at the foot of a Barnes garden,—‘ Nobody permitted to land here—e fend. 
ers prosecuted with the utmost rigour of jaw’—their instant disembarkation on 
the forbidden paradise—the fishing-line converted into a surveyor’s measuring 
tape—their solemn pacing to and fro on the beautiful lawa—Hook the surveyor, 
with his book and pencil in hand—Mathews the clerk, w th the cord and walk- 

Ing-stick, both soon p nned into the exquisite turf—the opening of the parlour 
window, and fiery approach of the napkined alderman—ihe comedians’ cool, 
indifferent reception of him and his indignant inquiries —the gradual announce. 
ment of their being the agents of the Canal Company, settling where the new 
= ™ to cross the old gentleman’s pleasaunce—his alarm and horror, which 
Gets et a eo = yeep of the unfortunite offi- 
» f more painec than with such a duty’ —the alderman’s sug- 
pee a they had better walk in and talk the satigh over—their i 
cabal ~s ¢ of watches, and reluctant admission that they might spare a quar- 
pa our—* but alas! no use, they fear, none whatever”’—the entry of 
mores eee the turkey just served—the pressing invitation to tasie a 
nena o excelient dinner—the fiae old madeira—the bottle of pink cham- 
olenstanil Erg: from my lord mayor’—the discussion of half-a-dozen of 
gviting mare s 4 naloeted branch of the canal—the city knight’s arguments 
" One bottle aa Nerves weighty—Really this business must be reconsidered” — 
» Cear gentlemen”—till at last it is geiting dark—they are eight 


| materials were forthwith produced—the bow! was planted before the poet, and 


“ And we greatly a>prove of your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook ; 
And this clerk here is Mathews the player, 
And I'm—Mr. Theodore Hovk.”—(Ezeunt ) 


That name wes already enough to put any wig in Guildhall ourof curl. But 
the crown and consummation of allthis work was the ‘* Berners Street Hoax,” 
in 1809. It too, is shadowed in ‘‘ Gilbert Gurney,” but very faintly—and no 
one need hope to supply the deficiency. It is recorded that in walking down 
that street one day his companion called his attention to the par'icularly neat 


plate, of some decent shop-keeper’s widow. ‘I’\l lay you a guinea,’’ said Theo- 
dore, ‘that in one week that nice modest dwelling shall be the most famous in 
all London.” The bet was taken—in the course of four or five days Hook had 
written and despatced one thousand letters, conveying orders to tradesmen of 
every sort within the bills of mortality, all to be executed on one particular day, 
and as nearly as possible at one fixed hour. From waggons of coals and pota- 
toes (says Gurney) to books, prints, feathers, ices, jell es, cranberry tarts—noth- 
ing any way whatever available to any buman being but was commanded from 
scores of rival dealers scattered over our ‘ province of bricks,” from Wapping 
to Lambeth, from Whitechapel to Paddington. In 1809 Oxford Road was not 
approachable either from Westminster, or Mayfair, or from the City, otherwise 
than through a complicated series of janes. It may be feebly and afar off guessed 
what the crash and jam and tumult of the day was. Hook had provided him- 
self with a lodging nearly opposite the fated No. —; and there, with a couple 
of trusty allies, he watched the development of the midday melodrame But 
some of the dramatis personw were seldom if ever alluded to in latter times. 
He had no objection of bodying forth the arrival of the lord mayor and his 
chaplain, invited to take the deathbed confession of a peculating common coun- 
cilman; but he weuld rather have buried in oblivion that precisely the same sort 
of liberty was taken with the Governor of the Bark, the chairman of the East 
India Company, a lord chief justice, s cabinet minister,—above all, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and His Royal Highness the Commander in-Chief. 
They all obeyed the summons—every pious and patriotic feeling had been most 
movingly appealed to; we are not sure that they all reached Berners Street ; 
but the Duke of York’s military punctuality and crimson liveries brought him 
to the point of attack before the poor widow's astonishment had risen to terror 
and despair. Perhaps no assassination, no conspiracy, no royal demise or mia- 
isterial revolution of recent times was a greater godsed to the rewspapers than 
this audacious piece of mischief. In Hook’s own theatrical world he was in- 
stantly suspected, but no sign escaped either him or his confidants. The affair 
was bc yond that circle a serious one. Fierce were the growlings of the doctors 
and surgeons, scores of whom had been cheated of valuable hours. Attorneys, 
teachers of all kinds, male and feiale, hair-dressers, tailors, popular preachers, 
and pariiamen‘ary philanthropists, had been victimized in person, and were in 
their various notes vociferous, But the tangible material d>mage done was it 
self no joking matter. There had been an awful smashing of glass, china, harp- 
sichords, and coach panels, Many a horse had fallen never to rise again. Beer- 
barrels and wine-barrels had beeo overturned and exhausted with impunity amidst 
the press of countless muttitudes, It had been a fine field-day for the pick- 
pockets. There arose a fervent hue and cry for the detection of the wholesale 
deceiver and destroyer. 

Mr. Theodore, we believe, found it convenient to be laid up for a week or two 
by a severe fit of illness, and then promoted re-convalescence by a country tour. 
He is said to have on this occasion revisited Oxford, and professed an intention 
of at length commencing residence under the discipline of Alma Mater. But 
if this was 80, it went no farther: by and by the storm blew over, as it would 
have done had Berners Street been burnt to the ground, and the lord mayor's 
coach blown up with all its cargo—and the Great Unknown re-appeared with 
tranquillity in the Green Room. 

Tre gambol once shown, it was imitated ad nauseam in many English towns, 
and also in Paris, with numberle:s unmeritorious variations. Gilbert Gurney 
expresses high scorn of these plagiarists. 

Some two or three years later Hook performed another hoax more limited in 
scale, but to our mind quite as inexcusable. The Regent gave a fete of sur- 
passing magnificence at Carlton House, on the 17ih of June. Roaeo Coates 
was then in his glory—murdering Shakspeare at the Haymarket, and driving 
the bright pink cockle-shell with the lift-!arge chanticleers in gilt brass about 
the streets and park, Theodore, who could imitate any handwriting, contrived 
to get one of the Chamberlain’s tickets into his possession for an bour, and pro- 
duced a facsimile commanding the presence of Signur Romeo. He thea equip- 
ped himself in some scarlet uniform, and delivered in persun the flatteriog mis- 
sive. The delight of Romeo must be imagined. Hook was in atiendance 
when the time of his sally:ng forth arrived, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him swing into his chariot bedizend in all his finery,with a diamond-hilted sword 
and the air of Louis le Grand. The line of carriages being an Alexandrine, 
Theodoze was also by the ‘‘ care coloune’”’ when the amateur’s vehicle reached 
its point—saw him mount up the stair and enter the vestibule. The stranger, 1! 
is known, passed into the interior without remark or question ; Lut when he 
had to show his ticket to the Private Secretary, that eye caught the imposture 
Mr. Coates was politely informed that a mistake had occurred, and had to re- 
irace his steps to the portico. The blazoned chariot had driven off—in wrath 
aod coufusion he must pick bis steps as he might to the first stand of hackney- 
coaches. Hook was at his elyow well muffled up. No such discomfi ure since 
the Knight of the Woeful Countenance was unhorsed by the Bachelor Sampson 
Carrasco, We must not omit to say that the Prince, when aware of what had 
occurred, signified extreme regret that any one of his household should have 
detected the trick, or acted on its detection, Mr. Coates was, as he said, an 
invffensive geutlemaa, and his presence might have amused many of the guests, 
and could have done harm to no one. His royal Highness sent his Secretary 
next morning to apologize in persun, and to s'gnify that as the arrangements 
and ornaments were still entire, he hoped Mr, Coates would come and look at 
them. And Romeo went. In this performance Hook had no confidant. To 
du him justice, we believe he never told the story without some signs of com- 
puoction. 

We must refer such as desire more of these achievements to the first volume 
of Gurney, where, partly as the hero himself and partly as bis Achates, Mr, 
Daly, the inveterate offender stands self portrayed ; or, better still, to the se- 
cond volume of Mrs. Mathew's Memoirs of her husband, the chief crony and 
most efficient accomplice of the period. The lady has painted many of these 
their frolics with a sort of pensive gusto which we must call inimitable —at al] 
events the parallel records in the * Gurney” seem to us far less attractive. We 
inust not be tempted to quote any of her hoax-chapters, but we are glad to pro- 
duce her account of one of the most remarkable displays of Hook’s talents as 
an improvisatore ; for she had of course witnessed hundreds of similar exhibi- 
tions, and expresses without the slightest exaggeration what must have been 
felt on the great occasion in question by everybody in the room, from the 
prompter up to Sseridan. The Drury Lane company gave a dinner to their 
brilliant proprietor and irregular paymasier, in honor of one of his electioneerinz 
successes; and the young author of * Killing no Murder” was invited to at- 
tend, and presened to the great man of the evening :— 

“In the course of it many persous sung, and Mr. Hook being in turn solicit- 
ed, displayed, to the delight and surprise of all present, his wondrous talent in 
extemporazeous singing. The company was numerons, and generally strangers 
to Mr. Hook, but,without a moment’s premeditation, he composed a verse upon 
every person in the rvo.n, full of the most po.nted wit,and with the truest rhymes, 
unhesitatingly gathering ito his subject, as he rapidly proceeded, in addition to 
what had passed during che dinner, every trivial incident of the momeat. Every 
action was Lurned tu account; every circumstance, the look, the gesturo, or any 
other accidenta! etfec:s, served as occasion for more wit; and even the singer's 
ignorance of the names and condition of many of the party, seemed to give 
greater facility to his brilliant hits than even acquaintence with them might 
have furnished. Mr. Sheridan was astunished at bis extraordinary faculty, and 
declared that he could not have imagined such power possible, had he not wit- 
nessed it, No description, he said, could have convinced him of so peculiar an 
instance of genius, ard he protested that he should not have believed it to be 
an unstudied effort, bad he not seen proof that no anticipation could have been 
formed of what might arise to furnish matter and opportunities for the exercise 
of this rare talent.”—Life of Mathews, vol. ii., p. 59 

As far as our knowledge goes, Eng!and never bad a rea!ly successful performer 
in this way except Theodore Hook. Of course Lie failed occasionally—either early 
in the evening or very late he did it but indifferently. When tha cal! was well- 
timed the company such as excited his ambitivn, it is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more marvellous than the felicity he displayed. He accompanied himself on 
the pianoforte, and the music was frequently, though uot always, as new as 
the verse. He usually stuck to the common bellad-:neasures—but one favor- 
ie sport was @ mimic opera, and then he seemed to triumph without effort over 
every variety of metre and complication of stanza. About the complete ex- 
temporaneousness of the whole there could rarely be the slightest doubt; if he 
knew who were to be there, ke might have come provided with a few palpable 
hits—but he did the thing far the best when stirred by the presence of strangers, 
aud as Mrs. Mathews observes, the staple was almost always what had occurred 
since he entered the room—what happened to occur while he was singing. A 
friend says—* The first time I ever witnessed it was at a gay young bachelor’s 
villa near,Highgate, when the other lion was one of a very different breed, M’. 
Coleridge. Much claret had been shed before the “ Ancient Mariner” pro- 
claimed that he could swallow no more of anything, unless it were punch. The 
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aad modest appearance of a house, the residence, as appeared from the door- | 


as he proceeded in his concoction, Hook, unbidden, took his place at the piano. 
He burst into a bacchana! of egregious luxury, every line of which had refer- 
ence to the author of the **‘ Lay Sermons’ and the *‘ Aidsto Reflection.” The 
room was becoming excessively hot—the first specimen of the new compound 
was handed to Hook, who paused to quaff it, and then exclaiming that he was 
stifled, flung his glass through the window. Coleridge rose with the aspect of 
a benignant patriarch, and demolished another pane —the example was foltowed 
generally—the winduw wes a sieve in an instan'—the kind host was farthest 
from the mark, and his goblet made havoc of the chandelier. The roar of 
laughter was drowned in Theodore’s resumption of the song—and window and 
chandelier, and the peculiar shot of each individual cestroyer bad apt, in many 
cases exquisitely witty commemoration. In walking home with Mz. Coleridge, 
he entertained * * * and me with a most excellent lecture on the distinc- 
| tion between talent and genius, and declared that Hook was as true a gerius as 
Dante—that was his example.” But this was meny @ long year efter the reck-~ 
less day of the mystifications. 

Both in the * Lifecf Mathews” and in “ Gilbert Guroey,”’ considerable space 


is given to the most patient and long-suffering of al! their victims—the late 
Mr. Thomas Hill—the most isnoceut and gnorant of the bibliomaniacs—the 


| Hull of the novel—the Tom Hill of all the reaim of Cockayne. Hook has 
painted that good-natured, harmless little gossip to the life—we could add no- 
thing to bis delineation of the undoubted original of Pau) Pry—but 1 is proper 
to say that the chapters in question were read in MS. to Mr. Hill himself in 
the presence of a friend of ours, when he interrupted him ever and anon with 
“Oh, Hook, what a memory you have! All true, every word correct !’’—was, 
in short, delighted and flattered, end gave a joyful imprimatur.* The istro- 
duction to the sheriff took place, exactly as described, at Hili’s cottage at Sy- 
denham, aud the invitation to eat marrow puddings at the Old Bailey is equally 
authentic—but we hope some of the jadicial details of the ensuing day are 
overcharged. Hvok, however, was further invited to attend the execution at 
which this sheriff presided the week afierwards and in the words given, * We 
hang at eight, breakfast at nine, sir;""—but be has omitted in the book what we 
have heard him mention as the circumstance that most affected him on that oc- 
casion. Among the prisovers led forth at the awful hour, appeared, to his surprise 
and horror, a young mercantile man convicted of forgery, whom he had severa| 
times met in the society of h.s theatrical compazione. The unhappy person re- 
cognized Theodore just as he was on the threshold of the Debtor’s Door, and 
said placidly, ** Good morning, Mt Hook—good bye, sir.” Hook, in great ag: 
tation, turned his back. ‘In about one minute,” said he, **] looked again—he 
was swinging like a bit of timber within six feet of me, and a fly quietly feeding 
on his neck.” This we believe, was the first and the last time that he witness- 
ed that spectacle, 

Besides bis pieces for the public s'ege, he appeais to have produced many in 
those days for the ** private theatricals” of certain friends at their rural villas. 
Mrs. Mathews dwells particularly on those evacted at the residence of a Mr. 
Rolls :— 

‘it was at the ‘Grange Theatre’ that Mr Theodore Houk, then a slim 
youth of fine figure, his head cuvered with bleck clustering curls, made his 
‘first appearance upon any stage,’ ené in ne instance do | remember a more 
decided case of what is called stage fright. He had been as bold and easy 
during the rehearsals as ifhe had been a practised stager. All the novices 
seemed fluttered but himself; but when he entered at night as Sir Callaghan 
O' Brallaghan, he turned pale at the fist sight of the audience, and exhibited 
such palpable terror, that I almost sapported him on my erm ; his frame shook, 
his voice failed him, and not e word of his first scene, nor a note of the song he 
attempted at the piano-forie (which he had sung so wel! in the morning) were 
audible to anybody except myself, 

Tt was curious to see a person of Mr. Hook's wondrous nerve and self pos- 
session suddenly subdued in such a way, at a mere make dclieve in a room, con- 
taining only friends—invulnerable es Le was to feer in a!l things else! Few, 
however, who witness in a theatre of any kind the timidity of a debutant, cen 
form the remotest idea of the dreadful feeling of stage-fright. I know but one 
thing with which to compare it, and that is the first sensation of sea-sickness ; 
and like that, with some people it is never overcome. Mr. Hook, however, re- 
covered before the piece concluded, and afterwards acted Vapour, in the farce 
of ‘My Grandmother,’ imitating Mr. Farley exce!lently ; and a character 10 an 
admirable burlesque tragedy of his own writing, called ‘ Ass-Ass-ination,’ pre- 
viously to which he hoaxed the audience with a prologue, purposely unintellig:~ 
ble. but speciously delivered ; the first and last word of each line were only to 
be distinguished, bearing in them aii the cant and rhymes oi such addresses 
(some heard and others guessed at, as the speaker's ingenuity served, for of 
course all was extempore.) At the close of this, great applause followed ; and 
one elderly, important gentleman was heard to whisper to another sitting next 
him, ‘An excellent prologue, but abominably inarticulate!’ ”’ . 

Up to this time Hook, though bis name was already blown far and wide, had 
seen little or nothing of what in his later days he would himself have been weak 
enough to call exclusively soceety. His wonderful conversational aud convivial 
talents—far superior in fect to any that he ever exhibited in writing 
erto been the delight of theatrical circles on}y—in which we include of course 
the abundant hosprtalities of many such play-going, green-room-haunting vir- 
tuosos as Tom Hill and his friend, the anonymous sherifi. In company with 
| brother wits and wegs he had explored many of the suburban regions, and made 
| merry with ther natives. He was faniliar with the banks of the Thames from 
| Eel-pye Island to Margate—had gone the northern and westera circuits with 
Mathews—and seen enough of Brighthelmstone to be funder of it than he ever 
came to be of Brighton. But tv the world of aristocracy, even of aristocratical 
pretensions, he had not been introduced. We believe he owed his first entrée 
to the impression made on Sheridan by his improvisation at the Piczza Tevern 
—he soon afterwards became familier with Sheridan's amiable and richly-gifted 
son Thomas, and through him with various young men of his own standing, 
who moved in the atmosphere of fashion. Somme of these made mention of hin 
to the Marchioness of Heriford, aud after he had justificd their eulogies by the 
display of his musica! and metrical facility in ber ladyship’s presence, he was 
called upon to minister in like fashion to the amusement of the Regent ata sup- 
per in Manchester square. We have heard him describe his presentation to the 
Prince —his awe at first wes something quite terrible—but good-humored con- 
descensiun and plenty of champagne by and by restored him to himself, and 
the young man so delighted his Royal Highness, that as he was leaving the room 
he laid his hand on his shoulder and said, ** Mr. Hook, I must see and hear you 
again.’ Afiera few more similar evenings at Lady Hertford’s, and, we be- 
lieve, a dinner er two elsewhere, the Regent made inquiry about his pos'tion, 
and, finding that he was without profession or fixed income of any sort, s'gn'- 
fied his opmion that ‘ something imust be done for Hook.” 

The delicate and fastidious, but on the whole very dull, world of fashion never 
wants more than a decent pretext to receive with alacrity a recruit possessing 
ary considerable faculty of entertainment, not overbalanced by gross untoward- 
ness of aspect, manner, Or temper. Hook’s persoua! appeerance was good, his 
demeanor naturally easy, his disposition sweet and gentle. With such quick- 
ness of paris and such inherent good-humor, be could harcly mix for a week 10 
any new variety of social arrangement without leerning how it was to be con- 
ciliated, and instinctively exemplifying sure methods of attraction. The ladies 
tact soon discovered that, though there might be eomething like petulaice 10 
| his first aJdress, there was no ea! presumptuousness in his composition. The 
wonder had passed rapidly into a favorite throughout Mayfair. He had seen 
its boudoirs as well as its saloons—and narrowly escaped various dangers !nci- 
dental to that career—among the rest, from et least one duel (with General 
Thornton), in which transaction, from first to last, he was allowed to show 
equal spirit and temper. We heve some records of this airier existeuce also 
in the ‘Gilbert Gurney.”” The whole scene of the Countess of Wolverhaimt- 
ton’s party, at the end of volume the first, is copied from what occurred at the 
late Lady Buckinghamshire’s-—not forgetting the bullock substituted for the 
cuw, and the royal duke’s supper devoured by the Pandeans. But the richness 
of the harvest he had gathered is apparent in the whole series of his novels. It 
was in the midst of these gaieties that the Regent smiled on him. 

Whether any subsidiary influeuce had been bruwght into play, we know not— 
nor are we at all aware in how far Mr. Hook's education end early history and 
habits had been explaived to his royal patron—but late in 1812 he received an 
appointment far more valuable than he could have ventured to hope fur—that of 
Accomptent Genera! and Treasurer to the Co'ony of the Mauritius, with a sale- 
ry and allowances amounting to nearly 2000/. per annum. After a long voyage, 
including an entertaming and profitable halt at Madeira, be reached his destina- 
tion in October, 1813. ; 

Of the five years thathe spent in that beautiful island we know but litle. 
His “ Journal” is before us, but it is filled chiefly with ludicrous descriptions of 
individuals concerned in the administration of the colony and their woman-kind, 
which we have no more wish to meddle with than with the smart caricature 
drawings that now and then decorate the page. He had evidently gone farther 





—had hith. 





* Mr. Hill died a year or twa ago—aged, we believe, not more than eighty-three— 
though Hook and ait his hice Swans efteoted to consider him as quite a Methuselah. 
James Smith once said that it was impossible to discover his age, for the parish-regis- 
ter had been burnt in the fire of London—but Hook capped this: “ Pooh, pooh! He’s 
one of the Little Hil/s that sre spoken of as sk'pping in the Psalms.” Asa mere octc- 
genarian he was wonderfu! enough. No human being would, from bis appearance, gait, 
or habits, have guessed him to be sixty. Till within three months ot bis death, he rose 
at five usually, and brought the materials of his breakfast home with him to the og 
from a walk to Billingsgate ; and at dinner he would eat and drink like an adjutant o 

five-and-twenty. One secret was that a “* banyan day” uniformly followed a festivity. 
He then nursed himself most carefully on tea and dry toast, tasted neither meat nor 
wine, and went to bed by eight o’clock. But perhaps the grand secret was, ego b 
imperturbable serenity of his temper. He had been kind and generous in the ay oe 
his wealth, and though his evening was comparatively poor, his cheerful heart kept its 





even beat. 
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than most amateurs do in the use of the pencil—ani indeed he could strike a 
likeness so happily, that many of his friends at first suspected him of being HB. 
A favorite subject was himeelf and there certainly the true man did not equal 
him—for the solitary HB. in which Hook figured was a failure. Dr. James 
Hook had married @ daughter of the late physcian, Sir W. Farquhar. A gen- 
eral officer of that family was Governor of the Mauritius when Theodore ar- 
rived there, which must have affurded him add.tional advantages, if he had 
needed them, in his official début. But we have not the means to attempt any 
outline of his colonial existence. The reader must be contented with a few 
sasages from a letter which he addressed tu Mathews, after he had been ab- 
sent from England about a year :— 
1 “You have read enough of this island, [dare say, not to imagine that we 
ive in huts on the sea-coast, or tha, like our gallant forefathers, we paint our- 
selyes blue, and vote pantaloons a prejudice. We are here surrounded by eve 
ry luxury which art can furnish or dissipation suggest, in acclimate the most 
delightful, in a country the most beautiful, with society the most gay and pur- 
suits the most fasc:nating. 

“This is, by heavens, a Paradise, and not without angels. The women are 
al! handsome (not sv handsome as English women), all accomplished, their 
manoers extremely good, wit brilliant, and good-nature wonderful ; this is pick- 
ing out the best! The **o¢ roA/o.,” as we say at Oxford, are, if I may use 
ihe word, mindless—all black—dance like devils, and better than any people, 
for, like all fools, they are fond of it, and naturally excel in proportion to their 
mental debility ; for the greater the fuol the better the dancer. 

‘Ia short, the whole island is like fairy-land ; every hour seems happier than 
the last; the mildcess of the air (the sweetness of which, as it passes over 
spice-plantations aud orange-groves, is hardly conceivable), the clearness of the 
atmosphere, the cvolness of the evenings, and the loveliness of the place itself, 
all combine to render it fascination. The very thought of ever quitting it is like 
the apprehension of tne death or long parting with some near relation, and if 
it were not that this feeling is counteracted by having some friends at home, 
there is no inducement that would draw me from such a perfect Thule. 

‘‘Make my kind remembrances to Mrs. Mathews, and tell her that I hope 
to shake hands with her when we are both twaddlers—that is when she is as 
much of a twaddler as old age can make her; ani that when I retura upon 
crutches from foreign parts, I trust she will direct her son to pay me every at 
tention due to my infirmities. 

Ne have operas in the winter, which sets in about July; our races, too, 
begia in July; we have an excellent beef-steak club, and the best Freemasons’ 
lode in the world, We have su'scription concerts, and balls, and the parties 
in private houses here are seldom less than from two to three hundred. At the 
Jast ball given at the Government house, upwards of seven hundred and fifty la- 
dies were present, which, considering that the greater proportion of the female 
population are not admissible, proves the number of inhabitants, and the extent 
of the society. 

“J dare say some of my fat-headed friends in that little island where the beef 
crows, fancy that I am making a fortune, considering that I am Treasurer! and 
Accountant-general! Fresh buiter, my dear fellow, is ten shillings per pound ; 
a coat crete thirty pounds English; a pair of gloves fifteen shillings; a bottle 
of claret, the best, ten-pence ; and pine-apples a penny a-piece. Thus, you 
see, while the articles necessary to existence are exorbitant, luxuries are dirt 
cheap, and a pretty life we do lead. Breakfast at eight, always up by gun-tire, 
five o’clock ; bathe and rite before breakfast, after breakfast lounge about; at 
one have a regular meal, yclep'da tiffen—hot meats, vegetables, &c.—and at 
this we sit generally through the heat of the day, drinking our wine, and munch- 
ing our fruit ; at five, or half-past, the carriages come to the door, and we go 
either in them or in palanquins to dress, which operation performed, we drive 
out to the race-ground, and through the Champ de Mars, the Hyde-Park here, 
till half past six ; come into town, and at seven dine, where we remain ti!l ten 
or eleven, and then join the French parties, as there is regularly a ball some- 
where or other every night; these things, blended with business, make out the 
day end evening.” —Life of Mathews, vol. ii. p. 270. 

lt may be supposed that if he was delighted with the Mauritius, its society 
was enchanted with him. He was but twenty-five when he arrived—and the 
sudden advancement of his posi'ion and enlargement of his resources must have 
had rather an exciting than a sobering influence on such a temperament as his 
at that buoyant age. He was of course the life aud soul of the hospitalities 
of the place and all its amusements and diversions—the phenix of his Thule. 
He became, among other things, a leading man on the ‘u*f—and repeatedly 
mentions himself as hav ng been extremely successful in the pecuniary results 
of that dangerous pursuit. His own hospitality was most liberal—many an 
veteran yet delights to recall the cordial welcome he foand at La Reduite 
during @ bref sojourn at the Meurtitius ; and not a few such persons were un- 
consciously sitting for their pictures in crayon then, and in pen and ink after- 
wards, while they displayed their Oriental airs before the juvenile Treasurer, 
their profuse Amphitryon. His journal would make it easy enough to identify 
not a few of the Quihis in his ** Sayings and Doings” and other novels of later 
life—but perhaps theic spectres still haunt the Long Walk at Che!tenham— 
requiescat ! 

Towards the end of 1817 Genera! Farquhar found it necessary, from the 
state of his health, to repair for @ time to England, and Major General Gage 
John Hall was sworn in as deputy-governor during bis absence. On this oc- 
casion the Governor appointed a commission, consisting of five of the princi- 
pal official men in the colony, to examine the accoun's and contents of the 
treasury, in order that the finance department might be handed over to his suc- 
cessor in a condition of ascertained correctness. The commissioners signed a 
report that they had examined the whole accordingly, and that books and chest 
were all inthe proper state. Their report was dated November 19:h ; aud Sir 
R Farquhar sailed 

On the 15th of Jannary, 1818, Lieutenant Governor Hall received a letter 
from William Allan, a clerk in the Treasury Office, announcing to him that, 
notwithstanding the above report, a grave error existed, and had been passed 
over in the treasurer’s accounts No credit had been given for a sum of 
37,000 doilars, which sum he, Allan, knew to have been paid in at the Trea- 
sury some fifteen months before. 

General Hall instantly communicated this information to Mr. Hook, and ap- 
pointed another cummission to re-examine the condition of the public chest 
and accounts. The commission began their work on the ilth of February : 
Allan was examined viva voce before them on that and on several successive 
days. He addressed, while his examination was in progress, letters upon let- 
ters to the deputy-governor and also to the commissioners, in which he reit 
erated his assertions that a large deficiency existed, that its exis'ence had been 
known to himself during many succeeding quarters, and that he had so long 
concealed it from reluctance to bring himself into collision with his superior, 
the treasurer. His letters, from the first very strangely written, became wilder 
at every step; and, on the morning of the 27th, before the commissioners met, 
he shot himself. Huis ‘ast letter alleged that he had been tampered with by 
Hook, who offered to pay him thenceforth an allowance of 25 dollars per 
month if be would instantly make his escape from the Mauritius, and never re- 
appear there: but the person whom he named as having brought Hook’s mes 
sage instantly contradicted the statement in éolo on oath before the commission- 
ers. There were many otber witnesses ; and the result was the detection of 
not a few irregularities, omissions, and discrepancies in the books of the Trea- 
sury. 

The inquiry proceeded till the 9.h of March ; at eleven that night Hook was 
arrested at a friend's house, where he was supping, and dragged by torch light, 
through crowded streets, to the common prison. The town having shortly be- 
fore been the scene of a terrible conflagration, the prison had been almost en- 
tirely destroyed. There was only one cell in which the treasurer could be 
placed, end that was in so wretched a condition that at three in the m ‘TLing he 
was admiited to bail, escorted to the house of his bail man, and left there un- 
der bis surveillance, by the police. Afier a few days he was handed over'to 
the care of a military detachment, and embarked with them for England as a 
culprit to be tried for crimes. Before he sailed, his property in the island was 
disposed of, and the whole amount placed to the public credit in the Treasury. 
Even the minutest articles belonging to him were seized. After he was on 
board ship, a uegro slave came alongside to beg his acceptance of his writing: 
desk, which the poor fellow had bought at the auction for ten shillings. 


He had a protracted and most unhappy voyage of nine months. For one 
whole month they were tossed in a hurricane off the Cape of Good Hope, and 
ior six weeks reduced to the allowance of half a pound of mouldy biscuit and 
a half pint of water by the day. While refitting at the Cape, however, Hook, 
who had by that time conciliated the regard of his keepers by his unshaken for- 
titude and good-humored submission, was made their companion on shore, on 
parole ; and how completely he could, under such calamitous circumstances, 
exert his faculties of observation, we may judge from the most picturesque 
sketches of the Cape, the capital, and its inhabitants, which occur in one of his 
suosequent stories—Mazwell. The ship also stopped for a day or two at St. 
Helena; and by the kindness of the officers, Hook accompanied them when 
they went to Longwood to be presented to Napoleon. We have before us a 
clever colored drawing, by him, of the ante-room at the €x-emperor's levee, 
which ought to be engraved—it is the best specimen we have seen. A slighter 
sketch of the great man solus, inscribed “ Fatty, late Boney,” was etched 
some years 7. It represents a most uncouth obesity. and a dismal sulkiness 
= visage. Here he encountered the late Lord Charles Somerset, on his way 
+ assume the governorship of the Cape. Lord Charles, who had met him in 

ondon occasionally, and knew nothing of his arrest, said, ‘‘{ hope you are pot 
going home for your health, Mr. Hook.” ‘ Why,” said Theodore, “I am 
Sorry to say, they think there's something wrong in the chest.” 
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The ship reached Portsmouth in January, 1819, and the warrant of arrest 
and other documents were transmitted to London, and referred io the !aw-offi 
cers. The At‘orney-General reported that, however irregular Mr. Hook's offi- 
cial conduct might have been, and however justly he might be prosecuted fora 
civil debt, there was no apparent ground for a criminal procedure. He was 
therefore l.berated ; and reaching pars with two gold mohurs in his pocket, 
was immediately subjected to the scrutiny of the Audit Board—a scrutiny 
which did not terminate till after the lapse of nearly five years. 

During this long suspense, eternal examinations and cross-examinations be 
foie the auditors of public accounts, and a very voluminous series of corres- 
pondence with them and with others on the subject of the defalcation, had not 
occupied the whole of Hook’s attention. If they had, he must have starved, 
for though his successor was not appointed till late in the inquiry, he never re- 
ceived a farthing in his official capacity from the hour of his original arrest. 

We are not abe to trace him very exactly throngh several months following 
his return. His father had died shortly before he reached England. He makes 
his long expatriated hero, Maxwell, devote his first hour in London to * a walk 
to visit the well-known s:reet in which his youthful hours were passed :”"— 

‘* He stopped before and gazed upon the door, and on the very steps that led 
to it, and a thousand reflections and remembrances came into his mind. There 
was a time when he was welcomed into it by the cheering looks of friendship 
aud the sweet smiles of love : now it stood sullenly shut upon him—the closed- 
windows seemed to announce the death of all his hopes and pleasures. 

“ There are streets and houses in this great city of ours which cannot fail to 
conjure tp suca thoughts as these in minds not given much to sorrow, and 
strike daggers into hearts which those who know them not, believe incapable of 
such a feeling.” 

By the end of 1819, we bel.eve, he had established himself in a very humble 
cottage at Somers Town, where his household consisted of a single maid-ser- 
vant, and formed connections with newspapers or magazines, which supplied 
the small necessities of the passing dey. He seems at first tu have felt his po- 
sition far too painfully to think of reclaiming any but a few of his older asd 
comparatively speaking, humble allies—such as Mathews, Terry, and good lit- 
tle Hill; the Jast of whom had encountered sad reverses during his absence, 
and was now, perhaps, except himself, the poorest of the set. On their kind- 
ress he might rely implicitly—as well as upon the cordial friendship and sound 
professional advice of Messrs. Powell and Broderip. Among other experi- 
meuts, he tried to set up a tiny Magazine of his own—The Arcadian—price, 
we think, one shilling ; but we know not how many numbers of it were issued 
before the publisher lost heart. We never saw but one, and remember nothing 
of that, except that it contained a ‘ong ballad of provoking pungency, called 
The Silver Po. In the course of the wivter a farce, written at the Mauritius, 
was brought out at one of the theatres under the name of ** Pigeons and 
Crows""—but we never saw a copy of it, nor do we know what measure of 
success attended it. He was well advised to keep his incognito in respect to 
a piece bearing such a title. 

In April, 1820, Sir Walter Scott happened to visit London, and, dining with 
his old henchman Daniel Terry one day, met Matbews, whom he had long ap 
preciated, and, for the first time, Hook. Terry's account of Theodore and his 
distresses had much interested Scott—his conversational resources produced 
their usual effect—and of course itdid no harm to find that, in the midst of all 
his griefs and losses, and, as he and his friends represented the matter, the most 
crue! persecution at the Audit Buard, Hook had kept his political faith unsha- 
ken, and wes at that tempestuous era amorg the staunchest of Tories, grate 
fully mindful of his personal obligations to the sovereign, and most indignactly 
opposed to the pretensions and partisans of Queen Caroline. 

A day or two afterwards, a nobleman of influence and talents called on Sir 

Walter, and asked if he could find him at Edinburgh some clever fellow to un- 
dertake the editorship of a newspaper about to be established in an English 
country-tuwn. Sir Walter suggested that his lordship need not go so far a- 
field—described Hook's situation, and the impression he had received of him 
from his table-talk and the ‘ Arcadian.” This was all that occurred Sir 
Walter heard no more of the provincial paper; but confessed when, towards 
the end of the year, John Bull electrified London, that he could not help fancy- 
ing his meotion of Theodore to this noble lord might have had its consequer- 
ces. His lordship enjoyed much of the personal notice of George IV., and in- 
deed could hardly have failed to meet Hook himself before he started for the 
Mauritius. 
During the summer of 1820 Hooke opened his campaign against the Queen 
by a thin 8vo., which at the time made some noise, but of which we have tn 
vain endeavored torecover a copy. It was entitled ‘* T’entamen; or an Essay 
towards the History of Whittington and his Cat: by Dr Vicesimus Blenkin- 
sop.” The Whittington, of course, was Alderman Wood, and Caroline was 
the cat. We copy from a magazine of the time sume stanzas of the venerable 
** Minstrelsy” on which Dr. Blenkinsop offered his lucid commentary :— 


** Ye citizens of London town, 
And wives so faire and fatte, 

I sing a guest of high renowne, 
Wise Wyttington his Catte. 


The Kynge hath in his Towers of State 
Bears, lyons, end all thatte, 

Bat boasieth not a beaste so grete 
As Whyttington his Catte. 


This Catie doth scarce a Catte appear, 
She is too bigge for thatte ; 

But her companyons all do beare 
Some tokyn of a Catte. 


The chief hath whyskers thicke as burres, 
Most seemely to looke att ; 

Another weareath gowne of furres 
For lyverie of the Catte. 


She doth not creep upon the floors, 
But standeth or lyes flatte ; 

And they must gambol on all fours 
Whoso would please the Cate. 


A crafty monkey of the law, 
As by the fire he satte, 

To picke his nuttes out used the paw 
Of Whyttington his Catte.” &c. &c. 


This “ relique’ was, it seems, from a MS. volume in the British Museum 
(Messalina, 2). Throughout the whole libellus there was a prodigious rattle of 
puns and couundrums—but the strong puiuts of the case against Whittington 
and Co. were skilfully brought out nevertheless. Hook being as yet quite in 
obscuro, nobody suspected him. We think it was pretty generally ascribed to 
the manufacturers of the “ New Whig Guide”—one of which fraternity, by 
the way, has since set up for a new W hag guide in right earnest. 

This was the prelude of “Jchn Bull.“ The Queen’s affair had gone on s)/ 
the «umner and autumn ; the madness of popular exacerbation gaining new in- 
tenseness with every week that passed. None who remember the feelings and 
aspects of the time will think it possible to exaggerate either in description ; 
but we shall make no such attempt. The explos.on scattered brilliant terror 
far and wide. No first appearance of any periodical work of avy class what- 
ever has, in our time at least, produced such a startling sensation—'t told at 
once from the convulsed centre to every extremity of the kingdom. There was 
talent of every sort, apparently, that could bave been desired or devised for 
such a purpose. Jt seemed as if a legion of sarcastic devils had brooded in sy- 
nod over the elements of withering derision. But, as far as Hook’s MSS. al- 
low us to judge, he was really and truly alone; and, at all events, they exoue- 
rate most completely certain other persons who were at first saddled with a 
large share of the merit aod the obloquy of the * Bull.” Of the famous songs 
during the winter of 1820 21—only one, he used to say, was an extraneous 
contribution—he never had the least notion whence it came: this was ‘‘ Mi- 
chael’s dipner—Michael’s dinner.” Was it from the mint of ‘‘ The Auti-jaco 
bin?” 

In additivn to its wit, its humor, its blazing audacity of invective, its curioss 
delicacy of persiflage, its strong caustic satire, end its keen dissections of evi- 
dence—the paper at first, and for a considerable time even, was remarkable as 
a specimen of dexterous getting-up: most carefully edited thraughout—no de- 
pariment neglected. No wonder that it almost instantly reached, and long 
maintained, a very great circulation. Upon what arrangements it was estab- 
lished ; who supplied the capital for the start—io what way it was settled that 
the property sould ultimately be divided—the MSS. intrusted to us supply no 
information. All that appears distinctly froin Hook’s diaries is, that at one pe- 
tiod his receipts from “ John Bull” were as high as £2000 per annum ; and 
that, years before his death, they had dwindled to a comparatively tr fling 
amount 

Undoubtedly the King personally was served in the must essential manner by 
this{paper. Itis impossible to deny tha: “ Ball” frightened the Whig aristocracy 
from countenancing the Court of Brandenburgh House—and that ihe non ap- 
pearance there of the female branches of the noble families on that side of the 
question was the one circumstance which gradually worked into the minds of 
the decorous middle classes the conviction that, however iadefensib!e the King 
might have been at an earlier stage in his treatment of his wife, there was now 
rottenness at the bottom of her cause. The parliamentary speeches and votes 
of the Whig leaders were thus reduced to their intrinsic value as parts of the 





usual unscrupulous routine of the warfare of factions. The national movement 








oe Actes ate: George IV. had mainly “John Bull” to thank for that 


ine organ of a graver class, none of more frequent appearance, could have 
: ected the same purpose, even had the conductors been willing to attempt it. 
‘ must be an engine that should strike frequent blows, yet with intervals that 
might allow one wound to cicatrize ere another was inflicted ; and it must be 
ove that would not hesitate whereabouts its blows fell. It must be a 
weekly organ, and the organ of a man who, from circumstances, had the 
a as well as the motives for entire concealment of himself. Hook had 
vp ong enough absent to be pretty well forgotten before he cane back—he 
‘ eae back covered with suspicion, with disgrace, with degradation—those ~ 
who heard of him at all conceived of him as a wretched culprit, wearing out in 
anxiety or despondence the weary deferment of a ruinous sentence. That he 
should be the one mainspring of this eternal machinery of political merriment, 
all working apparently towards the benefit of the party by whose chiefs the 
sword was kept hanging over his head—this was bardly dreamed of, until the 
~_— business for which “ Bull” was originated had been brought near its con- 
clusion. 
When his name was first hinted at, the disclaimer in the paper itself was 
“9 with consummate coolness, it must be owned. The italics are Mr 
ull’s :— : 


“Mr. Tuzopore Hook. 

> The conceit of some people is amusing. Our readers will see we t ave re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Hook, disavowing and dieclaiming all connection with 
this paper Partly out of good nature, and partly from an anxiety to shew this 
gentleman how little desirous we are to be associated with him, we have made 
a declaration which doubtless will be quite satisfactory to his morbid sensibility 
and affected squeamishness, We are free to confess that two things surprise 
us 'n this business; the first, that anything we have thought worth publishing 
should have heen mistaken for Mr. Hook’s, and secordly, that such a person as 
Mr. Hook should think himself disgraced by a connexion with John Bull.” 

Nevertheless, es Asmodeus says, “ Enfin, tout est connu.” By and-bye, by 
slow degrees, imaginary culprits were cleared one after another: the weight of 
irresistible suspicion rested on the right head—and one consequence was, that 
certain vietims of * Bull” began to bestir themselves in the House of Com- 
mons, touch ng the protracted investigation of the Audit Board.* Hook, with 
his native sense and now ample experience of this world’s ways, must have felt, 
the minute that work began, that every blow he had been dealing against the 
Whigs had tended to rivet his own fetters. Nothing but bare justice need be 
hoped for now—mercy to him would be gratitude for ‘* Mrs, Muggins’s Visit to 
the Queen,” “ Humpty-Dumpty,” “ Ass-ass-ination ;” last, not least, for that 
true chef d’euvre, worth all that Hanbury Williams ever pennedthe ‘* Huat- 
ing of the Hare.” 

By his flagellations of the Whigs, meantime, Hook bad shut against him- 
self the gates of forbearance at Whitehall. He might have thought himself 
well off, if he had not tempted harshness into play against him. He thought 
he had: he always persisted that the Auditor’s final Report on him was an un- 
just deliverance; and he maintained equa'ly the opinion that the measures of 
tne Government consequent on that Report were unusually severe. The 
award was at last given in tLe autumn of 1823; and it pronounced him a debt- 
or to the Crown for £12,000. 

If we could afford time and space for a full statement of the result of our 
own examination of the printed documents in his case, we are well aware that 
few readers would be induced to thank or accompany us. We shall merely 
offer a few suggestions on some of its most prominent features, such as sautent 
aux yeux 

That the Books of the Treasury at the Mauritius had been kept with most 
culpable and scandalous carelessness there is no question at all. Hook ad- 
mitted all along that he was bound to make good a deficiency, which was real 
as wellas apparent, but which, he persisted, had origina'ed in no degree from 
any other cause than his over-confidence in the honesty and regularity of infe- 
rior officers in his department—persons for whom he was and must be respon- 
sible, though none of them had owed their appointments to himself. But if 
the irregularity be clear it is not less so that it had been a general irregularity. 
If payments that onght to have appeared on the credit page did not appear 
there, neither did disbursements that ought to have been no less regularly re- 
corded on the debit side of the book. The proof of this is very simple. The 
result of the Colonial research on the subject was, we believe, that the balance 
against the treasurer came to about £20,000. Upon more deliberate investi- 
gation at home th's was reduced to £15,000. At last the extent was issued 
for only £12 000; Hook admitting from an early date 9000'., and strenuously 
asserting, to the last hour of his life, that a just scrutiny must have struck 
anothersum of 3000). from the account. 

The difference between 20,0001. and 12,0001. is a great one. How did it 
come o pass that practised men of business could strike the first balance in 
1818—the Audit Board descend by and by to 15 000!.—and finally, in 1823, re- 
port a debt of 12.0001.? Only, it is obvious, because the Treasurer's books 
had teemed with errors against himself, which errors were, by various acci- 
dents, discovered to be such in the course of the long inquiry. Take one ex- 
ample :—On a certain page there appeared as paid in to the credit of the Crown 
two different sums—one of Spanish dollars—the other of sicca rupees. Hook 
had nothing to object—there was the record, with h's own signature at the foot 
of the page Far down in the process of the investigation here, in the spring 
of 1823, it chanced that Hook ove moroing had occasion to look over a totally 
different document, in whch appeared numerous entries both ef sims in dollars 
and sums inrupees. He had to ascertain the precise relative value of these 
coins at the specitied date. A litile later in the day that particular page fell, 
for perhaps the hundredth time, under his eye—he was fresh from the compar- 
ative computation—behold the sum in dol'ars and that in rupees, entered one 
immediately under the other on that same page, being turned into sterling mo- 
ney, produced each to a minute fraction the same identical amount. It was 
prima facie impossible that two payments, ove from America, one from India, 
of precisely the same amount to sixpence three-farthings, should have been 
made at the Mauritius treasury on the same day, one immediately after the 
other. By what was in this case a singular piece of good fortune, the clerk 
who nade the entries was in England, and could be got at. After rubbing his 
head fora time, he remembered distinctly that the money was paid in dollars, 
and immediately turned into rupees for the governor’s convenience in some bill 
negotiation with Calcutta. The two entries ought to have been on opposite 
pages. And the sum was strock off Hvok’s debt the moment these facts were 
made intelligib'e to the Commissioners. Ou how narrow a pivot may the 
question of conviction or acquittal turn in such a case as this! 

In like manner, as to the original statement of the deficiency of 27,000 dol- 
lars communicated by Allan to Genera! Hal!. There is no entry, certainly, of 
those 37,000 dollars : but, strange to say, the sheet which should have contain- 
ed that entry does contain the entry of the premium paid for converting the 
said dollars into coin of another denumination: so that, as Allan himself point- 
ed out, and as the London auditors admitted, the negligent sheet itself contain- 
ed clear and direct proof, such as any examiner ought at a glance to have de- 
tec ed and understood, not only of the existence but of the exact amount of 
the error. Nobody ever suspected Theodore Hook of being an idiot. 

However, a large deficiency there was ; and since he could not explain how 
and why, ina manner clear, consistent, and entirely exculpatory of himself, he 
had no reason to hope that he should go scatheless. His office was lost of 
course. Supposing the deficit to have been 12 000] —and that he had abstract~- 
ed that sum from the chest—it must be allowed that he had made a bad bar- 
gain in sacrificing at the age of 30 for 12,000I., a post ad vitam aut cu/pam 

worth 2000!. per annum, Is it possible that he should have fancied he could 
take large sums without being at no very distant date found out by some means 
or other ‘—or that deliberately contemplating the all-but certainty of detection, 
he should have begun ard persisted in such a ruinous procedure !—that after 
so unexpectedly receiving that, for him, splendid permanent provision at twenty- 
four, he should have, in the full possessiow of his faculties, flung away that, 
and with that every reasonable chance of ever again attaining to any station 
whatever of pecuniary independence ! hae 

He could not tell what bad become of the money. It is fair to observe, on 
the other hand, that every direct attempt to connect him with its expenditure 
entirely failed. General Hall, for example, intimated a strong suspicion that 
Hook had remitted considerable plunderto England. Ou examination it turned 
out that he had sent home 19001. in all—and that very svon a‘ter his arrival in 
the colony. He stated in explanation that he had left debts in England to 
about the amount, and he proved, tw the satisfaction of the Board, that he had 
borrowed the 1900!. from a Mauritius merchant, and repaid by insta)meots on 
every quarter day till the whole was liquidated. Was this the procedure of a 
man profligately careless about pecuniary obligations—of a man who had the 
Colvuniai treasure in his keeping and no scruple about abstracting thousands 
from it for his own purposes inthe lump? Another acd a more feasible sug- 





* In an article entitled “ Court of Claims,” where various persons were represented 
as offering their services at Queen Caroline’s Coronation. the most prominent claimant 
is thus recorded :— 

“Mr. Joseph Hume claimed to be carver, because he had been a surgeon.—Re- 


jected. , 
“7°71 Joseph Hume claimed to say grace, because he had been a chaplain.—Re- 


jected. , 
ae Mr. Joseph Hume claimed to hire quadrupeds for the day, on the ground that he did 


ia.—Rejected. 
OO ‘esse claimed to supply beef for the Queen’s table, because he had 
been a commissary.—Rejected in favor of Mr. Slade, of St. Giles’s, her Majesty’s friend 


am Mr. pt Hume claimed the upright props of the platform, because he had been a 


, .—Rejected. . . tgs : 
a ‘Mr. Joseph Hame prayed that a list of his claims be printed.—Rejected 
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gestion was, that the money bad gone in the course of a brief but reckless ca- 
reer of personal extra . The Governor stated that Hook's habits of 
horseracing and ling, though he had no personal knowledge of such things, 
were notorious. Hovk in his printed Reply treats this with a somewhat haugb- 
ty vagueness. Hecomplains of the allusions to his “ private foibles and faults,” 
as uncslied for and irrevelant ; of the estimation of his property by what it 
brought ata forced sale, as unfeir ; asserts himself to have proved that he had 
actually been a great genes by his turf speculations, as far as they could then 
be traced ; and concludes by a solemn re-assertion of his innocence as to irre- 
gular application of public money to his own purposes of any sort, at any 
ime. 

But if he did not take the money, who else could have taken it?- In the 
documents there is a heap of evidence on this head, from which, without accu- 
rate acquaintance with the localities of the Mauritius, and the internal details 
of colonial administration, it seems to us impossible to extract any distinct con- 
clusion. There was @ great fire, as already mentioned, at Port Louis, and, 
among other public buildings, the Treasury Office was destroyed. This was in 
1816. After that the money appears to Lave been kept partly in a new hired 
Office of inadequate dimensions, partly in Hook’s own house—in his bed-room 
—in a large chest, of which, when he happened to go into the country for a 
visit, the keys were left with some one or other of his people. During one 
whole year it seems he himeelf seldom or never slept in town—somebody or 
other had at all times access. But, we repeat, it is impossible for us to unra- 
vel all this story of the localities and the treasure-boxes. What we see on the 
surface is that he placed a most rash reliance on the honor and honesty of a nu- 
merous band of subordinates—not one of them, as far as we can discover, Eng- 
lish :—French clerks—Indians—mulattoes ;—that several of these, by their 
own showing, had neglected their duties—for otherwise a general confusion 
could never have come to characterize the books, whereof every individual 
among them was specially intrusted with some one ;—that a change of go- 
vernurs occasioned a more than usually solemn overhauling of the books ;— 
that no error was then detected ;—that one clerk, by his own story, knew a very 
serious defect to have existed for at least fifteen months, and to be proveable 
from the books themselves, to say nothing of a comparison of the books with 
the chest ;—that shortly after the revision, this black man, Allan, in a panic or 
agony of some sort, revealed the deficit—and that when the really rigid exami- 
nation which that gave rise to approached its conclusive stage, he, having 
down to that week been considered as a steady cool man, falsely accused Hook 
of tampering with his evidence; and, on the detection of that falsehood, de- 
stroyed himself, 

We must ask whether, on the face of this story, it is impossible to believe 
in the perfect innocence of Theodore Hook, as respects all but gross negli- 
gencet Some subordinate seems always to have been intrusted with access to 
the treasure. If Allan wae not (which does not clearly appear), was it impos- 
sible that counterfeit keys might have been manufactured among the native arti- 
ficers of Port Louis? In a word, our own strong ultimate suspicion is neither 
more nor less than that a general laxity had prevailed from the time when these 
motley myrmidons of the money-bags hailed the arrival of the raw treasurer- 
in-chief, and took cognizarce of his habits and manners—his utter ignorance 
of business and of account books—his open, vomistrusting disposition—his gay, 
pleasure-hunting existence in his new Eldorado—* perdunda pecunie geuitus, 
vacuvs a curis nisi instantibus.” Let him be olamed as he deserves; but we 
may be pardoned for asking upon what principle, if he was ultimately considered 
as guilty of more than negligence, he was not u!timately dealt with as a crimi- 
nal? The authorities again arrested him, and issued an extent agaiust his pro- 
perty—which property brought the British Exchequer about 40/. ; but if he was 
really held guilty of having abstracted 12,000/ , why was he not brought to jus- 
tice for a most seriouscrime? Why, ftina!ly, if he was not held to have been 
guilty of more than negligence, was he dealt with so much more sharply than 
several other involuntary defauliers Lad been not very long before? 

On his arrest under the Exchequer writ (August, 1823,) he was taken to the 
dwelling and spunging house of the sheriff's officer, his captor, by name Mr. 
Hemp, and still hoping that a protracted imprisonment was not seriously in- 
tended, he chose to remain there week after week, and month after month, until 
Easter. ‘I'he expense of board and lodging at a house of that class is always 
heavy; his accommodations were meau, and the situation about the worst in 
London—Shire Lane, so named as separating part of the city from Middlesex 
—a vile, squalid place, noisy and noxious, apparently almost inaccessible either 
to air or light, swarming with a population of thief-catchers, gin-sellers, and 
worse. But hisspirit was not yet to be broken. He endured the unwholesome 
confinement with patience—no sooner was hope knocked down in one quarter 
than it sprung up again in another—he kept himself steadily at work in the 
mornings, and his few intimates commonly gathered round him in the evening. 
It was while shut up in Sbire Lane that he made scquaintance with a man 
hardly—if at all—less remarkable than himself for natural telents, and infinitely 
his superior in all the knowledge that can be acquired from books—the late Dr. 
William Meginu. The doctor, by several years his junior, had then recently 
come from Ireland to take his chance as a literary adventurer in the great 
city. He seems to have soon undertaken some share, we know not what, in the 
affair of the * John Bull.” The editor's confinement must have made such as- 
sistance indispensable ; and he might have searched Europe over without find- 
ing another spirit more congenial to his own. Dr. Maginn is mentioned as a 
daily, or rather a nightly, visitor throughout Hook's Diary, for a long series 
of months. Subsequently they were separated by circumstances ; but their 
mutual kindness seems never to have been disturbed. They died about the 
same time.* 

In April, 1824, then, Hook at last took his leave of Shire Lane. He had, as 
usual, made himself a great favorite with Hemp ard his family, and such a 
guest could not be allowed to cepart without a farewell banquet. The compsny 
exhibited in harmonious contrast Mr. Hook's theatrical and literary confidants of 
the time and sundry distinguished ornaments of his bospitable landlord’s own 
order. The sederunt did not close without a specimen of the improvisatore ; 
and his ballad ‘* showed uvp’’ Mr. Hemp and his brethren, as intrusted with 
the final offices of the law in the case of the grand culprit befure them :— 


CHORUS. 
‘* Let him hang with a curse,—this atrocious, pernicious 
Scoundrel that emptied the till at Mauritius !’’t 


The close confinement in the bad air of Shire Lane had affected his health, 


and indeed his personal appearance was permanently damaged in consequence |: 


of the total disuse of exercise for so many months, and the worry of mind 
which even he must bave been enduring. He came out pale and flabby in the 
face, and with a figure fast tending to corpulence. He was transferred to the 
Rules of the King’s Bench—within which he hired a small separate lodging, in 
an airy enough situatiun, Temple Place. 

He remained here till May, 1825; but during term time a rule, or permission 
to spend the day beyond the preciucts, may be obtained by any prisoner who 
alleges urgent business with his legal adviser, and is willing to pay for the indul- 
gence. While established at Temple Place, accordingly, he dined out now and 
then in town, and more frequently passed a day with a friend at Putney; butin 
genera! he stayed at home, and worked hard: that was indeed, we believe, the 
busiest period of his literary career. The “ Bull,” gradually dropping its veno- 
mous personal satire, but not as yet by any means declining in the attractions of 
wit and humor, was fast gaining the character of a respectable ard authoritative 
organ of Toryism. But the ever-perplexing correspondence with the auditors 
being now closed, he had time for other things hesides his paper; and early in 
1824 he made, as was supposed, his first appearance as a novelist: an appear- 
ance which at once placed him far above any novel-writer then in activity, with 
the one exception, of course, of the “ auther of Waverly.” 

The popularity of the first series of *‘ Sayings and Doings’ (3 vols.) may 
be estimated from his diary, which records the profit to the author as £2000. 





* We hope to see some collective publication of Dr. Maginn’s learned and witty Es- 
says in verse and prose, scattered over our monthly Magazines during nearly a quarter 
of acentury. We are confident that enough might be selected to establish for his name 
a distinguished place in English literature ; and such a work, judiciously superintended, 
could hardly fail to be of essential service to the Doctor’s family, for we are sorry to 
know that he left his widow—a most respectable gentlewoman—and three children, all 
utterly unprovided for. 


+ It may seem strange enough that he should have been capable of thus making sport 
to the Philistines out of his owncalamity and disgrace. But it is stranger stil! that he 
is Said to have in fact adopted some hints from a version of Allan’s suicide which found 
favor with the lowest only of his political haters, and the circulation of which in a street 
broadside had seemed to give him very serious annoyance. We quote some verses of 
this doggere], just to show that Hook had to take as well as give :— 


‘Then Hook says to Allan, ‘ We're blown, my poor nigger, 
We at last are found out to be loose in the figure ; 
We have sacked it and spent it, and cannot repay, 
So let’s e’en hop the twig in the old Roman way!’ 


*O massa!’ says Allan, ‘ whatever you do, 
It will comfort my heart to accompany you. 
That there grog at the governor’s! O what a goose! 
Which is best, steel or lead, or a drop of the juice !’ 


‘First a drop of the juice this here bottle contains— 
Aad then barkers, like gemmen, to blow out our brains! 
Here they are, fill your glass, to that bed room retire— 
Make ready, present, and when mine goes off—fire |’ 


Humble Allan then manfull emptied his glass 

And with pistol on cock to the bed-room did pass ; 

In a moment he heard massa’s bang, and the nigger 

In his mouth clapp’d the muzzle and drew back the trigger. 


Then the beaks tumbled in, black and bistre and yellow, 
And fourd Hook in great horror beside the poor fellow. 
His own bullet of course perforated the floor— 
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ries, also in 3 vols., was ready in the spring of 1825. And shortly after 
that publication he was at length released from custody—with an intima- 
tion, however, that the crown abandoned nothing of its claim for the Mauri- 
tius debt. 

He now took a cottage at Putney, of which neighborhood he had always been 
fond; and may be said to have re-entered society, though his circle of ac- 
quaintance continued limited for a couple of years more. While at Putney, in 
1826, he from motives of pure kindness re- wrote, that is to say, composed from 
rough illiterate materials, the very entertaining ‘‘ Reminiscences” of an old 
theatrical and musical friend of his—Michael Kelly. The book was received 
with astonishment, forhe generously kept his own secret. There was a notice 
of it in this Review (vol. xxxiv.), from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. 

Tn 1828 Hook published the th'rd series of “ Sayings and Doings,” 3 vols.; 
in 1830, ** Maxwell” (ditto) ; in 1832, ‘ The Life of Sir David Baird.” 2 vols. 
large 8vo.; in 1833, “‘ The Parson’s Daughter,” and ‘Love aud Pride,” each 
3 vole. In 1836 he beeame editor of ‘‘The New Monthly Magazine,” and 
contributed to its pages, in chapters, ‘‘ Gilbert Gurney,”— and the far inferior 
sequel, ‘‘ Garney Married :” each afterwards collected into a set of 3 vols. In 
1837 appesred “Jack Brag,” 3 vols. ; in 1839,“ Births, Deaths, and Marriages” 
(ditto.) ‘ Precepts and Practice,” and “ Fathers and Sons,” 3 vols. each, were 
originally poblished in the Magazine of 1840;—and some months after his 
death appeared “‘ Peregrine Bunce ;’’ but evidently, as we set out with saving, 
not all written by Hook. 

We have thought it convenient toname these works together : their sequence 
—thirty-eight volumes within sixteen years, he being all the while editor, and 
almost sole writer, of a newspaper, and for several years the efficient con- 
ductor of a magazine affords sufficient proof that he never sank into idleness,* 
bot in other respects there had been great changes within that period. 

It began with two unhappy errors—we might call them both by a harder 
name. Before he was arrested in 1823, he had formed a connexion with a 
young woman, until then of unblemished reputation, and whose unwearied at- 
tentions to his interests during his confinement and distress was exemplary, and 
to him invaluable. In his position at Somers Town many will see much to pal- 
liate the original folly ; but he persisted in it until the righteous consequences of 
guilt could not be averted. This connexion soon became such as, under his 
circumstances, and with the kind and manly feelings which adhered to him, 
made it impossible for him to marry in his proper condition; and though he 
often thought of atoning to his partner, and in some sort to the children she had 
borne him, by making her his wife, he never took courage to satisfy his con- 
science by carrying that purpose into effect. This tie was error the first. The 
other regarded the debt tothe Crown. He never denied that he was in justice 
responsible for a deficit of £9,000; they who had the sole authority to judge 
of the matter pronounced the rightful claim to be for £12,000. After a long 
and harassing period of investigation, the award was given, and he was incar- 
cerated, and all his apparent property, a mere trifle, seized. He was kept in 
confinement for a considerable time ; but it was obvious from his modes of life 
and accommodation during confinement that, whatever his resources might be, 
he had abundant resources of some kind at hiscommand. When he was releas 
ed from the King’s Bench, he was told distinctly that the debt must hang over 
him until every farthing was paid. Now it is very true that he had not any 
hidden money-capital, as perhaps the auditors may have allowed themselves to 
suspect ; but we know that he had in his great and various talents, left from 
that hour at his free command, the imears of earning fur more than enough for 
his own decent maintenance, even including the unfortunate family ; and most 
clearly every shilling thet he could make beyond that ought to have been, from 
time to time, paid into the Exch quer towards the liquidation of the debt. We 
cannot doubt that if the Lords of the Treasury had found him to be paying in 
but a very moderate sum every Christmas during a very few years, they would 
have felt the strongest desire to interpret in his favor whatever circumstances 
of a doubtful aspect had seemed to attend the origina! creation of the deficit 
It is, in our opinion, most probable that had their lordships found themselves 
enabled to show in Par!iameut that the defalcator’s industry was devoted tothe 
obliteration of the debt, they would also have felt themselves entitled to appeal 
to the merciful consideration of honest men of al] parties in his behalf; and 
we have not the slightest suspicion that, in case of such an appeal so founded, 
it would—after the ‘John Bull” had dropped us first pestilential acerbity— 
have met with a cold reception—no, hardly even from Mr. Joseph Hume. Bat 
Hook never took this view of the matter at all. He obstinately clung to the 
delusive hope, bottomed apparently on some mere flying misrepresentations, or 
at least gross exaggeration, of loose expressions of royal concern and benevo- 
lence, that sooner or later the debt was to be wiped out by a donation from the 
privy purse. If that were done, good and well—he should be grateful, but at 
the same time consider himself as having earned the boon. If it were not done 
—in the loss of his office, and the subsequent mortifications and degradations, 
he had paid his sufficient penalty—he would pay nomore. He therefore enter- 
ed on his new course of life with another black cloud suspended over him, 
through his own unhappy choice. He had thrown away the only chance before 
him of effectually vindicating his character; and with that he had, in the opi 
nion of all dispassionate observers, nay, even of his own warmest friends, 
thrown away all reasonable chance of ever again profiting by the open patronage 
of either the Crown or its ministers. 

We see that from “John Bull,” in its palmy days, he received full £2000 
per annum ; and that he got a similar sum by the first series of ** Sayings and 
Doings.” With his naturally sanguine temper and just confidence in extraor- 
dinary talents now universally recognized, he must have counted on earning a 
very large income so long as health and vigor should last. Suppose he had re 
solved to confine his expenses to £1000 per annum—but why not to £500 '— 
until he should have paid off the debt. That a man of thirty-five, who saw and 
felt, as he must have done, that it depended on himself, on the strength or 
weakness of his moral pulse, on the indulgence or resistance of trivial vanities 
during but four, five, or at most six years—whether he was to stand for the 
rest of his life erect in tranquil horor, or continue in a perpetual fret, never 
emancipated from suspicion, never aspiring beyond sufferance—that a man 
conscious of such energies, and so sure, had the case been presented to him as 
another's, to judge of it as he ought—that he should have even hesitated what 
to do, seems truly wonderful. 

“* At some predestined point of life's brief span, 
His own resolve decrees the fate of man. 

The fiend is at his mercy then. To miss 

The occasion binds him slave to Nemesis ” 





Among Mr. Hook's freq zent visitors, during the period of his obscurity, there 
were some who must have seen all these things in the true light. Whether 
they were sufficiently intimate to ¢e// him what they thought, we cannot say ; 
but one there was who took a very effectual way of signifying his sentiments. 
The late Mr. Nash, as the Diary states, offered to advance to Hook £2000, at 
the time he wae leaving the Kirg’s Bench. The offer was not accepted. What 
could it have meant but that the generous architect wished to give his friend 
the means of paying a handsome instalment the momert after his personal li- 
berty was restored ? 

He hired a good house at Putney, as already mentioned ; and, by degrees, 
again mixed more and more freely and largely in society. Though, down to a 
much later period, he affected to preserve his incognito as the conductor of 
‘John Boll,” that paper was now obviously the vehicle through which many 
corsiderable Tories chose to communicate both facts and opinions to the public ; 
and as his control over the paper was no Jenger doubted in circles like theirs, it 
may be inferred that such persons were willing to cultivate, to a certain extent, 
his acquaintance. His diary leaves little doubt that this was su.* His fame as 
a novelist of course opened tw him varieus circles of another class ; and wher- 
ever he was once admitted, bringing with him elements of amusement not sur- 
passed certainly Curing this generation, he soon made rapid progress. But for 
some time he does not seem to have lived much with any associates whom we 
could call highly distinguished, excepting one or two active politicians on the 
Tory side: after theirs, the most prominent names that occur are from his own 
original world, that of the theatre and its precincts. He appears to have set 
out with a neat bachelor’s establishment in all respects, equipage included, and 
to have been more hospitable than any bachelor, not of very large fortune, is 
ever expected to be in London or its vicinity. 

In 1827 he took a higher flight. He became the tenant of a house in Cleve- 
land Row—on the edge therefore of what, in one of his novels, he describes as 
“the real London—the space between Pall Mal! on the south, and Piccadilly 
on the north, St. James’-street on the west, and the Opera House to the east.” 
The residence was handsome, and to persons ignorant of his domestic arrange- 
ments, appeared extravagantly too large for his purpose :—we have since heard 
of it as inhabited by a nobleman of distinction. He was admitted a member of 
divers clubs ; shone the first attraction of their house-dinners ; and, in such as 
allowed of play, he might commonly be seen in the course of his protracted 
evening. Presently he began to receive invitations to great houses in the coun- 
try, and, for week after week, often travelled from one to another such scene, 
to all outward appearance in the style of an idler of high condition. In a word, 
he had soon entangled himself with Labits and connexions which implied much 
curtailment of the time for labor at the desk, and a course of expenditure more 
than sufficient to swallow all the profits of what remained. 





* It is probable that Hook contributed a good deal to other journals than hisown; he 
wrote one article for the Quarterly Review, that on Prince Puckler Muskau’s ‘* English 
Tour,” in vol. xlvi. 

* He says, in one of his later tales, of Downing-street, ‘‘ There is a fascination in the 
air of that little cul-de sac—an hour’s inbalation of its atmosphere affects some men 





There were, we believe, three considerable impressions before the Second 
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New debts began to accumulate so rapidly that, about 1831, he found it ne- 
cessary to get rid of the houee at St. James’, and remove to one of more mo- 
dest dimensions, close to Fulham Bridge, with a small towards the river, 
Here he remained to the end ; but, though he took advantage of the change to 
drop the custom of giving regular dinners, and probably to strike off some other 
sources of expense, he not only continued his habits of visiting, but extended 
them, as new temptations offered, until his Book came to contain an array of 
names which, after some observation both of him and of London, it surprised 
us to go over. Long before the close it included various members of the royal 
family—numerous représentatives of rank in the peerage—with few exceptions, 

Il the leading politicians on the Tory side—not a few of their conspicuous op- 
ponents in both houses—a large proportion of what attracted most not ce at the 
time in the departments of art, literature, and science—and lastly, whatever 
flaunted and glittered in the giddiest whirl of the beau monde. Comparatively 
few of these admirers, we suspect, ever knew exactly where Mr. Hook lived, 
His letters and cards were left for him at one or other of his clubs; and we 
doubt, in fact, if the interior of his Fulham cottage was ever seen by half-:- 
dozen people besides the old confidential worshippers of the “ Bull’s-mouth.” 
To the upper world he was visible solely as the jocund convivialist of the club 
—the brilliant wit of the lordly banquet—the lion of the crowded assembly— 
the star of a Christmas or Easter party in a rural palace—the unfailing stage- 
manager, prompter, author, and occasionally excellent comic actor, of the Pri- 
vate Theatricals, at which noble Guardsmen were the valets, and lovely peer- 
esses the soubrettes.* 

He kept his diary more regularly than could have been expected in the midst 
of such a feverish !ife, and occasionally the entries are pretty full: but little of 
them, we think, could be with propriety made public as yet. Taken in con- 
nection, however, with the published works of the corresponding period, and 
with what common acquaintances had eccess to see of his personal existence, 
the record is certainly a very curious one on the whole—many passages preg- 
nant with instructive waraing—the general effect most melancholy. In every 
page we trace the disastrous influence of both the grand original errors, per- 
petually crossing and blackening the picture of superficial gaiety—indications, 
not to be mistaken, of a conscience ill at ease—of painful recollections and 
dark anticipations rising irrepressibly, not to be commanded down—of good, 
gentle, generous feelings converted by stings and dartings of remorse into ele- 
ments of torture. If we were to choose a motto for this long line of volumes, 
it would be a maxim so familiar to himself, that it is repeated over and over 
in bis tales of fiction—hardly omitted in any one of them—‘ Wrong never 
comes right.” 

It is obvious that his affections were twice during this period deeply and se- 
riously engaged. On both occasions he seems to have felt that if he ventured 
to declare himself, the reception was not likely to be cold; and though young 
men will dream dreams, and old men see visions occasionally, it is, we suppose, 
very possible that he was not mistaken. But ever, when the temptation to 
speak out had all but reached the puint, there occurred something to press on 
him the claims of that which, as he words it, he “felt to be, yet could not bear 
to call, hishome.’” He paused and drew back—some nofettered competitor in- 
tervened—the prize was carried off—and nothing remained for him buta cruel 
mixture of self-reproach, that he had so far indulged the fancy as perhaps to 
betray somewhat of his secret, aud of bitter agony in brooding over the stern 
necessity that had sealed his lips when his heart beat tumultuously towards the 
avowal. Revisiting. for example, a friendly villa, after some lapse of time, he 
says in his Diary, ** They put me in what used to be her room. I lay in her 
bed, "s bed! Oh, God! what a night!’ Not many of those who min- 
gled in his society would have guessed that such feelings as these were at any 
time uppermost in his bosom. The dates of the entries remind ourselves, in 
both cases, of scenes as gay as might well be, in which he as usual played a 
most airy and fascinating part. Hear the Novelist :— 


‘Rely upon it that wrong never comes right, and that no man is truly res- 
pectable until he marries, and devotes his cares, his attentions, and his anxie- 
ties to a gentle and confiding partner, whose virtues and merits soothe him in 
adversity and give new brightness to prosperity.”.—Gurney. vol ii. p. 294. 

Nor will some of his intimates be surprised that we should also quote what 
follows :— 

‘‘Such is buman nature, such the Lappy construction of our minds, that we 
go on ridiculing the personal imperfections of others, whose deformities are beau- 
ties when compared with our own; censuring® in our acquaintance fullies which 
we are daily perpetrating ; holding up to contempt their feulta, while we are 
committing precisely the same: believing our own casesexceptions to general 
rules, and flattering ourselves, even though our conduct should produce similer 
results to those we abhor and detest in others, that we have been ourselves vic- 
tims, and led into all manner of vice upon the impulse of feelings originating 
in sentiment and virtue.” 


His pecuniary embarrassments became deeper and darker every year. Even 
in the midst of his abundant dissipation he worked hard in the mornings—cer- 
tainly he covered with his MS. more paper than would have proved, in almost 
any other man’s case, the energetic exertion of every hour in every day that 
passed over his head ;—and litile did his fine friends understand or reflect at 
what an expense of tear end wear he was devoting his evenings to their amuse- 
ment. The ministrants of pleasure with whom they measured him were almost 
all as idle as themselves—elegant, accomplished men, easy in circumstances, 
with leisure at command, who drove to the rendezvous after a moraing divided 
between voluptuous lounging ina library chair and heaithful exercise out-of- 
doers. But he came forth, at best, from a long day of labor at his writing-desk 
—after his faculties had been at the stretch—feeling, passion, thought, fancy, 
excitable nerves, suicidal brain, all worked, perhaps well nigh exhausted ;— 
compelled, since he came at all, to disappoint by silence, or to seek the support 
of tempting stimulants in his new career of exertion. For however unconscivus 
of effort such a social performer may be, he is ali the while tasking the ma- 
chinery of nature, the most deiicate of mysteries. How many admire and en- 
joy the dazzling light—how few trouble themselves to consider that it may bea 
candle burning at both ends !—He undoubtedly contrived to get through a vast 
deal of literary labor;—but soon the utmost he could hope to achieve by all 
this was the means of parrying off one urgent creditor th’s week, another 
the next, while he knew that scores and scores remained behind, each waiting 
the turo to edvance on him with an unavoidable demand. Hear again the 
Novelist :— 

* The wretched nervousness of a life of pecuniary embarrassment more than 
outweighs the unfair ev joyment of unjustifiable luxuries. Would an alderman 
relish his turtle if be were forced to eat it sitting on the tight rope? Auswer 
| me that question, and I will tell you the sort of splendid misery which that man 
enjoys who spends double his income, and is indebted to his goldsmith, his tal- 
lor, and his coachmaker, not fur his dishes, his clothes, and his carriages only, 
but for the privilege of using them at liberty.” 


Whenever an author gets into debt with his publisher, he ceases to be dealt 
with, as to new or projected books, as he might otherwise have counted upon. 
Whenever an author, having reason to suspect that he has pressed rather 100 
much on the liberality and forbearance of one publisher, yet bound to that pub- 
lisher by literary engagements not yet fulfilled, is tempted to enter into negotla- 
tion with another of the trade concerning a MS. which the first might naturally 
have expected to be offered to himself, there arises a jealousy and rivalry, which 
brings in its train most humiliating disputes, altercations, entanglement upon 
entanglement of bargains and counter-bargains, anger, reproach, crushing de- 
gradation in a hundred shapes. 

The secret history of Hook reveals much of this; and we may guess what 
must have been the effect on his mind of the consciousness, while seated among 
the revellers of a priucely saloon, that next morning must be—not given to the 
mere toil of the pen, but—divided between scenes like thse in the backshops 
of three or four eager, irritated booksellers, and weary prowlings through the 
dens of city usurers for means of discounting this long bill, staving off that 
atforney’s threat; not less commonly, even more urgently, of liquidating @ 
cebt of honor to the grandee, or some of the smiling satellites of his pomp. — 
‘He felt’ (like one of his heroes) “that aching seusation, that sickening 
pang, which those who have wasted what never can be retrieved are sure, $200eF 
or later, to experience; and, yet, after a whole day’s conversation with his 
lawyerand his banker, and efier having made sundry sage and serious reso- 
lutions, the though: that the would rejoice in his distress, and the 
exult at bis fall, flashed across bis mind, and he resolved to fight on, and hope 
for better times.” 

There is recorded, in more than usual detail, one winter visit at the seat of a 
nobleman of almost unequalled wealth—evidently particularly fond of Hook, 
aud always mentioned in terms of real gratitude, even affection. Here was @ 
large party, including some of the very highest names in England ; the party 
seein to have remained together for more than a fortnight, or if one went the 
place was filled immediately by another not less distinguished by the advantages 
of birth and fortune ; Hook’s is the only untitled name—except a led captain 
and chaplain or two, and some misses of musical celebrity. Whata struggle 
he has to maintain! Every Thursday he must meet the printer of * John 
Bull” to arrange the paper for Saturday's impression. While the rest are 
shooting or hunting, he clears his head as well as he can, and steals afew hours 
to write his articles. When they go to bed on Wednesday night he smuggles 
himself into a post chaise, and is carried fifty miles across the couatry to 

















* We have on our table several light and easy little melodramas, which he composed 
at the request of the late amiable and excellent Marchioness of Salisbury, for the amuse- 
ment of Hatfield House. On some of these occasions the scenery and dresses were, it 
seems, got up under the direction of that grave presbyterian, Sir David Wiikie ; and not 
the least of the comedy, we should suppose, must have been the contrast between Ma- 








And the peacher could now be cross-questioned no more.” 
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come appointed ‘* Blue Boar” or ‘Crooked Billet.” Thursday morning is 
spent in overhauling correspondence, iu all the details of the editorship. He, 
with hard driving, gets back to the neighborhuod of the castle when the dress- 
ing-bell is ringiog. MF. Hook’s servant has intimated that his master is slightly 
indieposed ; he enters the gate as if from a short walk in the wood ; in half an 
hour bebold him answering placidiy the inquiries of the ladies—his head-ache 
fortunately gone at last—quite ready for the turtle and champagne ; puns rat- 
tle like a bail-shower; “ that dear Theodore ” had never been more brilliant. 
Ata decorous hour the great lord and his graver guests retire ; tis supposed 
that the evening is over—that the house is saut up. But Hook is quartered in 
» long bachelor’s gallery with half-a-dozen bachelors of far different calibre. 
One of them, & dashing young eerl, proposes what the Diary calls * something 
comfortable ” 10 his dressing-room. Hook, after his sleepless night and busy 
day, hesitates—but 1s persuaded. Tse broiled bones are attended by more 
champagne—Roman punch—bot brandy aud water finally ; for there are plenty 
of butlers and grooms of the chamber ready to ministerto the delights of the 
distant gallery, ever productive of feesto man and maid. The end is that they 
play deep, and that Theodore loses a great dea! more money than he had brought 
with him from town, or knows how to come at if he were there. But he rises 
next morning with a swimmuog, Dewildered head, and as the fumes disperse, 
perceives that he must write iustantly for money. No difficulty is to be made ; 
the fashionable tailor (alias merciless Jew) to whom he discloses the case, must 
on any terms remit & hundred pounds by return of post. It is accomplished— 
the debt is discharged. Thursday comes round again, and again he escapes to 
meet the printer, This time the printer brings a payment of salary with him, 
and Hook drives back tothe castle in great glee. Exac:ly the same scene re- 
curs a night or two afterwards. The salary all goes. When the time comes 
for him at last to leave i's splendid friend, he finds that he has lost a fortnignt 
as respects a book that mus be finished within a month or six weeks; and that 
what with travelling expenses hither and thither (he has to defray the printer's 
too), and losses at play to silken coxcombs, whv consider him as an admirable 
jack-pudding, and also 8s an invaluable p geon since he drains his glass as well 
as fills it; he bas thrown away more mor.ey than he could have earned by the 
jabor of three months in his own room at Fulham. But then the rumble of the 
green chariot Is seen well stocked with pheasants and hares, as it pauses in pass- 
ing through town at Crockford’s, the Carl‘on, or the Atheunw.m ;* and as often 
as tue ** Morning Post’’ alluded to the noble peer’s Christmas court, Mr. Theo- 
dore Houk’s name closed the paragraph of * fashionable intelligence.” 

Yet his real tastes were simple enough : as to cookery we never did suspect 
him of caring about it; and now we see by his diary that whenever he wished 
to give himself and a true friend a treat, his mind recurred to early days—* Or 
dered my old favorite, pease-soup "—*‘ to-day my dear mother’s favorite dish, a 
boiled leg of mutton and turaips, which I had not bad for many weeks, and eu- 
joved much.” His taste in potations may he gathered from that of his hero 
« Godfry Moss,” who was in truth a most congenial comrade of his own—a 
clergyman, by name Cannon—the best singer of the old English ballad that we 
have ever heard—an ‘unattached parson ;” but if he had been to get a living. 
oo doubt the verv thing would have been ‘the rectory of Fuddley-cum-pipes.” 
And though Hook unquestionably was fitted, in the highest degree, to enjoy 
as well as to make joyous really good society of every class and description, it 
is very clear that what he liked the best was tu take his ease in his inn with one 
or two unceremonious companions. Other things might be well fora variety, 
but for the staple of pleasure this was his idea. Above all the gaudy formality 
of grand set parties, however duly blazoned in the ‘papers, was at bottom his 
abomination. ‘ Here I am,’ says he, **in my own house and my own room 
How happy could I be if I were but let alone, to work for those I love, though I 
dare hardly call them mine!" “* A snug pleasant day—worked all morning, doing 
much, I hope tolerably. Justice B. and the Major came to dine—small leg of 
pork and some eels—one bottle sherry, two port—a little punch to wind up. I 
think they found things comfortable, and enjoyed themselves—God bless them 
both!” 

What a contrast are the many, many entries that record his reluctant going 
forth to some ducal feast, and his heart-broken reflections next morning on the 
mad night-scene that closed the brilliant evening ! But there is no need to 
dwell on extreme cases, ‘* Who,” he says, in one of his tales, ‘ after retiring 
from a party blazing in all the splendor of feathers, finery, dress, diamonds, 
gewzaws, and gaiety, has not felt the exquisite charm of the quiet repose of 
home? Who has not experienced the joy of casting off restraint, and throw- 
ing one’s self into one’s own comfurtabie chair by one’s own fireside, and 
thaaking one’s stars that the trouble of pleasure is over‘ That novel, “ Dan- 
vers,” has indeed many not less noticeable glimpses of his real feeling. How 
neatly he arranges the set ona certain great occasion :—‘‘ Our hero and hero- 
ine, two Cadinet Ministers and their ladies, a leash of Earls, a Countess and 
two daughters, one English Baron, two [rish ditto, a Judge and daughter, a full 
general; together with a small selection of younger scions of noble stock, and 
a couple of established wits to entertain the company.” Or take this from a 
much later one—*“ Passion and Principle :’—** Between diners-out and the 
common mountebanks of the theatres, the only difference is, that the witling of 
the drawing-room wears pot the merry-andrew's jacket, and is paid in vol-au - 
vents, fricandeaus, Sillerz, and Lafitie, instead of receiving the wages of tum- 
bling in shillings, and pence.” And was it all for this’ Moralists may lec- 
ture against Pride to their hearts’ conten: ; but is not that vice already pretty 
wel! beaten out of the field by Vanity’ 

Both in his novels throughout, and in ‘John Bull’’ (so long as he kept the 
theatrical article to himself), we see not less plainly than in these diaries, a 
fixed and rooted aversion for the stage, and a consummate contempt for the 
player's profession as aschool of character and manners; an absolute physical 
loathing, as it were, for everything connected with the green-room, from the 
mouthing art of managers to the melancholy pirouettes of ‘* poor plastered 
things with fringes to their stays, which they call petticoats.” Our “bright 
occidental star’’ herself, overcoming so many proud and glorious associations, 
had not sickened of it more heartily ; he had lived not only to express over and 
over again (as in Gurney) his wonder that there ever could have been atime 
when that world was all in all to him, but to keep himself out of it and away 
from it, as if there were contamination and degradation in the very smell of the 
lamps:—he mentions in one of his last Diaries that he had not been twice 
in a play-house duriag eight preceding years. But he had only passed into ano- 
ther world, which, as far as he was conceraed, was equally a theatrical one 
—a sphere to which, as a habitual one, he was admitted only as a player; and 
he understood this, too, quite as perfectly as the other—understood his own 
fated part in it too—rebelled in spirit against the whole affair, when his pen 
was in his fingers, or a friend at the other side of his round table—but could 
not shake off the chain. Welldid he understand the feelings towards him, and 
such as him, of his magnificent “Plinlimmons,” his mysterious majestic 
“ Borrowdales ""—of the “‘ old painted Cockatoos, whose gabble would drive 
any man mad ina week,”—of the duchesses—‘‘a tete-a-tete with whom would 
freeze a salamander ’'—** gorgeous fillets of veal upon castors with diamond 
heads to the skewers,"—and so on, passim. He thoroughly understood the 
whole; but not even when he saw most clearly and felt most painfully the 
cruel consequences of the delusion of fashion—not even then could he say 
sternly to the false Dalilan— 


** Out, out, Hy#oa !—thou and I are twain ; 
Thy fair enchanted cup and warbling charms 
No more on me have powesg !”’ 


We used to consider him as laboring under another equally silly delusion, 
for to the last he clung to the persuasion that he was some day or other to be 
released from his difficulties by the patronage of his friends among the Con- 
servatives. Of course all his well-wishers had much gratification in feeling, 
when certain eminent persons admitted him freely to the society of their own 
families in town and in country, that they had made up their mind that he was 
guiltless of the heavier imputations connected with the Mauritius deficit :— 
but the negligence remained. Nothing, in short, surprised us more in his Dia- 
ries than some entries, from which it appeared that he had not latterly been 
considered as beyond the pale. It is gratefully recorded that when SrR. Peel's 
first government was formed in 1834, the Ear! of Jersey, Lord Chamberlain, 
sent immediately for Hook, and tendered him the office under that department 
of the household, then held by George Colman the younger, in case the ailing 
veteran could be prevailed on to res'ga. Tne office was one—perhaps the only 
one—which he might have received, without exposing his patrons to any dis- 
agreeable comment : their kindness was judicious—and it was fruitless. George 
Colman was as o!d friend—Hook felt it a delicate matter to communicate on an 





* It is said that at the Atheneum the number of dinners has fallenoff by upwards of 
200 per annum since Mr. Hook disappeared from his favorite corner, near the door of its 
coffee-room. That is tosay, there must have been some dozens of gentlemen who 
chose to dine there once or twice every week of the season, merely for the chance of his 
being there, and permitting them to draw their chairs to his little table in the course of 
the evening. Of the extent to which he suffered from this sort of invasion, there are 
several bitter, oblique complaints in his novels, (see, for instance, ‘‘ Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,” vol. ii. p. 65.) The Corner alluded to will, we suppose, long retain the name 
which it derived from him— Temperance Corner. Many grave and dignified personages 
being frequent guests, it would hardly have been seemly to be cailing for repeated sup- 
plies of a certain description; but the waiters weil understood what the oracle of the 
corner meant by ** another glass of toast and water,” or ‘‘a little more lemonade.” We 
may add here a bit of his club-house criticism, from ** Gurney,” vol. ii. p. 301 :—* Peo- 
ple who are conscious of what is due to themselves never display irritability or impe- 
tuosity ; their manners ensure civility—their own civility secures respect: but the 
blockhead or the coxcomb, fully aware that something more than ordinary is necessary 
to produce an effect, is sure, whether in clubs or coffee houses, to be the most fastidious 
and factious of the community, the most overbearing in his manners towards his infe- 
rors, the most restless and irritable among his equals, the most cringing and subser- 
vient before his superiors.” No man could utter such criticism with more complete 
safety from being answered with a Tu quogue, 











affair of this sort with him—and the government was again changed before the 
negotiation could be completed. Almost immediately afterwards Colman died 
—Mr. Charlies Kemble was most fitly appointed Luspector of Plays in his room ; 
and he again had resigned in favor of his accomplished son before Lord Mel- 
bourne’s ministry was finally displaced. Their fate was announced on the 30th 
of August, 1841—but ere then Theodore Hook’s hopes and fears were at an end. 
The two last entries of his Diary are as follows :— 

* Tuesday, June 15th.—Sent Mrs. H. [his father’s widow] 5/.—Lady Fol- 
lett’s dinner, 

* Sunday, June 20th —To day il!—but in to dinner to Lord Harrington's to 
meet the Duke of Wellington. There D. and Duchess of Bedford, Lord and 
Lady Southampton, Lord Londonderry, Lord Carterbury, Lord Lyadhurst, Lord 
Redesdale, Lord Charleville, Lord Strangford, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, Count 
D’Orsay, Lord Chesterfield, and Fitzroy Stanhope. I and Lord Cauterbury*. 
away early—~so for five minutes to Cariion.”’ 

He dined out at least once after that. It was at an intimate friend's at 
Brompton, on the 14th of July. But he did not appear until dinner was nearly 
over, and his appetite seemed to be entirely gone. He ate nothing but some 
fruit, and drauk many large glasses, half brandy half champagne, in which he 
regularly mixed some chemical powder. He tried to be gay,—called the ef- 
fervescing powder his fizzick, and so on—but the effort was visible. As he 
stood with his coffee in his hand in the drawing-room, he suddenly turned to the 
mirror and said, “ Aye, I see [ look as I am—done up in purse, in mind, and in 
body too at last.” He was indeed a ghastly figure. None of those then pre- 
sent ever saw him again. 

Towards the middle of the following month he requested the Rev. Mr. 
Gleig, chaplain of Caelsea Hospital, who, though an o!d acquaintance, had 
never been in his house, to pay him avisit. Mr. Gleig being kuown to bis ser 
vant, who did not doubt that ke came in his clerical capacity, he was admitted 
somewhat abruptly. 
habille—but rallied after a moment, and said, ‘* Well, you see me as [ am at 
last—all the bucklings, and paddings, and washings, and brushings, dropt for 
ever—a poor old grey-haired man, with my belly about my knees.” He had 
latterly been much made up. But he was too weak for conversation ; whatever 
of a serious sort he had meant to say remained unsaid ; and he was utterly re- 
duced oefure Mr. Gleig returned, as he did frequently during the brief sequel. 

On Friday the 13th of August he spent many hours at his writing-desk—and 
retired ir great exhaustion to his bed. In the opinion of his attendants the 
symptoms became, within the next twu or three days, imminently alarming ; 
and as he had made himse!f most sincerely beloved in his neighborhood, there 
was deep and general distress all over Fulham. On hearing of his condition, 
the Bishop of London called, and wrote also to offer bis personal ministrations 
in the offices of religion ; but before that communication arrived the fatal de- 
lirium had declared itself. It's satisfactory to know that on his own request 
the prayers of the Church had been repeatedly read by his bedside, ere sense 
was thas fled, by his nephew Mr. Robert Hook. On the evening of the 24th, 
he expired apparently without pain. Indeed the friends who watched were not 
aware of the moment of release. He had not quite completed his 53d year. 
There had been a total disorganization of the liver and other viscera. He must 
have endured great physical suffering for several of his later years—of mental 
pain and anguish few perhaps more. 

We subjoin a few entries from his diaries :— 

** Jan. 1st, 1824.—I begin this diary under no very propitious circumstances, 
for | am in prison for a debt said to be due to the crown for 12,000/ , incurred 
during my treasurership at the Mauritius, I never had any of the money, and 
I have already suffered the heavy process of extent, already been a prisoner 
for 10 months before this. However, [ shall not despair—spero meliora—and 
in the hope and belief that truth and justice will ultimate'y prevail, begin the 
year with a general forgiveness of all my enemies. 

** Aug. 12th —This is the birth-day of George IV. Gop save MY DeTAIN- 
ING CREDITOR ! 

* Jan. 1st, 1825 —Thanks to God for it, Iam enabled at the commence- 
ment of another year to begin a new diary, and ‘hat I do before going to bed, 
because it was always a custom with my excellent father to sit up until the 
first hour of a new year. I follow his example in this respect, although I fear 
[ should find it difficult to follow all the examples he set me in his blameless 
and irreproachable life. I merely register the commencement of 1825, and lest 
[ should not be permitted by Providence to rise again in the merning, register 
here, as I love to do, a general forgiveness of all my enemies, persecutors, and 
slanderers. I never injured any human being deliberately, although I may have 
done eo inadvertently ; and as for those who have injured, and are even now 
laboring, to injure me, I do solemnly declare, before my Maker, that 1 most 
freely pardon them, as far as my pardon can avail them, if they have assailed 
me wiilingly and unjustly. 

“ Sept. 22d, 1831,—My birth-day—why to be kept joyously [ know not, aad 
yet I thank God humbly and heartily for all the blessings he has been pleased 
to vouchsafe to me and those whom I scarcely dare ca!! mine. 

* Oct. 9th, 1835.—To-day to work in various ways. I am anxious and un- 
happy ; but God, who knows my heart, and to whom I devoutly pray, not for 
myself but for others who are, 4s they are concerned, innocent children of mine 
—well, that sounds presumptaous—but I have faith in his goodness, and siuner 
as I am—I do hope that he will preserve me for their sakes To day 
caught the white sparrow [ had long wished to catch, perhaps typical of suc- 
cess. 

Jan. |st, 1836.—I begin this year ill, both bodily and mentally, and have 
not improved my health in either particularly by looking over heaps and bun: 
dies of bills and—thank God so far—of receipts, which afford the most incoa- 
testable evidence of my carelessness and improvidence. However, [ have done 
and will do right and justice to everybody in my worldly transactions, and set 
out upon a new journey of twelve months with a prayer to God for his mercy 
and assistance, and witha very strong preseutiment that [ shall not live to 
complete the circle. 

** Jan 19¢h, 1837.—Another dreaful, miserable, dark, and dreary day. Let- 
ter from my sister in-law—she praises my industry, and pities my poverty. 
My poverty is painful, uot on my own account, but on that of ochers; and be- 
cause, though [ have, through God's goudness, been most fortunate in my lite 
rary undertakings, I lave uselessiy wasted not only money to a great extent in 
useless thinga, but have also wasted the me which would have reimbursed me 
[t is never too late to mend ; and I now work night and day, and only wonder, 
when I look back, thet I shou'd have been so foolish as tv waste the prime of 
life in foolish idleness. 

* Aug. 23d., 1838 —To day not into town, but forcing myself against my 
inclination to write. A man who has been hurried into sigaing a paper, like 
that I signed last night, in the worry of other pressing business, by which I 
admit a debt of 8001. which I do not owe—is not in the humor to write fiction 
F. Broderip cautioned me to sign nothing without him, and I have signed this 
The reflection that at 49 years of age, and with what everybody calls a know- 
ledge of the world and human nature, I should have permitted myself to be ha- 
rassed into doing what even at the moment [ knew was not just or right to 
myself, does not diminish the sinking agitation which weighs me down, and I 
verily believe will kill me. 

* Sept 6th.—To-day invited by Sir Edward Sugden to meet Lord Granville 
Somerset, De Ros, Croker, and others agreeable—but said no. In fact [ am 
not well enough to go to town—but gave Hill his choice of evening or to-mor- 
row to come down to me. How little people think of the griefs and sorrows 
of those of whom they only hear in public, and then not always favorably. 

* Sept. 8th.—To-day the old faintness and sickness of heart came over me, 
and I could not go out—No—it is only as I believe into the grave that [ am to 
go, whither I must be carried. If my poor chiliren were safe I should not 
care. Gud bless aul help them. I cannot do the latter as [ wish. 

Jan. 1st, 1839.—! never began a year with less shining prospects, yet I 
trust in God who, through all my follies, vanities, and indiscretions, knows that 
my heart is right and my intentions just. To Him I look with confidence for 
help, not for my own sake, but for those uneffending dear ones who have been 
brought into the world by my means. I will not despair then, but look for- 
ward with hope, and perhaps the clouds which hang over the dawn of 1839 may, 
by the blessing of Providence, clear away by its noon * * * * Still bop- 
ing at fifty!!! 

** Jan. 1st, 1840.—To day another year opens upon me with a vast load of 
debt and many encumbrances. I am suffering under constant anxiety and de. 
pression of spirits, which nobody who sees me in society dreams of: but why 
should I suffer my own private worries to annoy my friends *”’ 

We might give many more entries of the like character. Many abound io 
tokens of what few may have been prepared to hear of as an element in Hovk’s 
composition—a deep and strong vein of superstitious feeling. The white- 
sparrow omen does not stand alone. He seems to have believed in signs atd 
portents to an extent which we do not choose to exemplify here on such an oc 
casion. In dreams his faith was, apparently, not to be disturbed. It will not 
surprise so many to be told that he was a great speculator in lotteries. As 
long as they lasted he regularly spent a good deal of money in the purchase of 
tickets—being influenced in the selection of the number by a very curious and 

ical analogies. 
“ese bosied in Falham churchyard, in the presence of a very few mourn- 
ers—none of them of rank or known to fame. His executors found that he 
had died very deeply in debt. His books and other effects produced 25001., 








visit to the Speaker's house after the fire of 1837, he was received, 
it aan which Rad escaped, but bore sad marks of the surrounding de- 
vastation. It was the break up of many kind and ful associations. The Diary 


says, ‘I turned after leaving them and kissed the threshold. I shall be there no more.’ 





Hook betrayed some confusion at being caught in des- | 
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which sum was of course surrendered to the Crown as the privileged creditor. 
There was some hope that the Lords of the Treasury might graut a gift of 
this, OF some part of it, to the five childfen, who were left wholly unprovided 
for—(one, the eldest of his two boys, had a year before gone to India with & 
cadetship, bestowed by the kindness of Mr. Majoribanks);—but this expecta- 
tion was disappointe?. A subscription was by and-by opened at Mess:s. Ran- 
som’s. The executors, and two or three other old friends in middle life, head- 
= it bY very liberal sums—100). each ; bot few, very few, of those who had 
either profited 4s politicians by Theodore Huok's zeal and ability, or courted 
him in their lofty circles for the fascination of his wit, have as yet been found 
to show any feeling for his unfortunate offspring. We must mention one very 
generous exceptioa—His Majesty the King of Vinee the instant he under- 
stood the circumstances, transmitted 5001. Two members of Mr. Hook's own 
family have come forward also in a manner worthy of their high characters, to 
fo paged we believe, not altogether convenient for their means. But still, 
+ wena nd na pe tes result is trifling—wholly inadequate to the necessities of 
Such was the end of this extraordinary man’s often brilli 
should think, happy existence in this aida. In aaa mg ee 
inferior to very few of his contemporaries. His countenance was open and en- 
gaging—h's figure tal! and well knit—his constitution vigorous—his temper 
sweet—his heart warm. He was humane, charitable, generous. We do not 
believe that his wit ever lost him a friend; and there was that about him 
which made it hard to be often in his society without regarding him with as 
much of fondness as of admiration. That he was viewed with painful com- 
passion also by those who at all penetrated the secrets of his life, will now be 
readily believed. 


His name will be preserved. His political songs and jeux d'esprit, when the 
hour comes for collecting them, will form a volume of sterling and lasting at- 
traction ; and after many clever romances of this age shall have sufficiently oc- 
cnpied public attention, and sunk, like hundreds of former generations, into ut- 
ter oblivion, there are tales in his collection which wil! be read with, we ven- 
‘ure to think, even a greater interest than they commanded in their novelty. 
We are not blind to his defects. The greatest and the most prevailing blemish 
is traceable to his early habits as a farce-writer : he too often reminds us of that 
department of the theatre, both in the flagrancy of his contrasts in cheracter, 
and the extravagant overcharging of particular incidents. He is tempted to 
pile absurdity on absurdity till all credibility is destroved—and if it were not 
for the easy richness of his language, ever pregnant with byeplay, the incredu- 
lus would toss the volume down with odi We may instance the reception of 
the King by the Marquis of Snowdon—that great lord’s adventures in the Rich- 
mond Omnibus—the arrival of the old East Indian's mer azerie at Mr. Danvers’s 
cottage :—in these, aud in many other cases, admirable € »nceptions are all but 
smothered am dst the overcrowdings of an inebriated fancy; and it is difficult 
for tbe reader who has seen Liston, and Mathews, and Bannister, to doubt that 
when the vision first touk shape he had in his mind the peculiar resources of 
one or other of these familiar graciosos. 


His defects are great ;—but Theodore Hook is, we apprehend, the only male 
novelist of this time, except Mr. Diekens, who has drawn portraits of contem- 
porary English society destined for permanent existence. A selection from his 
too numerous volumes will go down with Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austin. His 
best works are nut to be compared with theirs, either for skilful compactness of 
fable or general elegance of finish. His pace was too fast for that. But he is 
never to be confounded fora moment either with their clumsier and weaker fol- 
lowers, or with the still more tedious imitators of their only modern superior. 
He understood London thoroughly, with ail the tributary provinces within reach 
either of St. Peter’s bell or St. Paul’s. The man of that world was known to 
him intus et im cute, and its woman also,‘or at least not a few of the most inte- 
resting, amusing, and absurd varieties of its woman kind. Strong, terrible, 
sinful, and fatal passions were not beyond his sphere—witness especialiy 
* Cousin William ;" but his serious power is more usually revealed in brief 
pauses of commentary on he ragic results of trivial machinery. He ‘s to the 
upper acd middle |:fe of that region, what Dickens alone is to its low life—a 
true authentic expositor; but in manner he is entirely original, and can be 
likened to no one. Inthe exuberance of exulting glee with which he elabo- 
rates detached scenes of pretension, affectation, the monomanias of idiosyn- 
cracy, he has no parallel since Smollett and Foote; and he perhaps leaves even 
these behind him in the magical felicity of phrase with which he brings out the 
ludicrous picturesque. Like all other first-rate humorists, he betrays every- 
where the substratum of solid sagacity ; and like them all, except Swift, he is 
genial, He comprehends human nature, and no one makes better sport with 
it; but it is never doubtful that he loved his kind, and contemplated the follies 
of others with a consciousness of his own frailty. That with such an educa- 
tion, and such an external course of life, he should have left so little to be 
complained of in the morality of his fictitious narratives, scemed to us one of 
the least intelligible things in the history of literature, until these careless dia- 
ries—fot we never saw any that could be less supposed to have been written 
with any view to inspection—withdrew in part the veil under which the natural 
shyness of genius and the jealousy of conscience had concealed very much of 
the man fram many who thought they understood him. 

We have already expressed our opinion, however, that Theodore Hook’s abi- 
‘uty in conversation was above what he ever exemplified in his writings. We 
have seen him in company with very many of the most eminent men of his 
time ; and we never, until he was near his end, carried home with us the im- 
pression that he had been surpassed. He was entirely, as any parent of bon- 
mots that we have kaown, above the suspicion of having premeditated his 
point; and he excelled in a greater variety of ways than any of them. No de- 
hoition either of wit or humor could have been framed that must not have in- 
cluded him; and he often conveyed what was at once felt to be the truest wit 
in forms, as we bel eve, entirely new. He could run riot in conundrams—but 
what seemed at first mere jingle, was often perceived, a moment after, to con- 
tain some ailusion or insinuation that elevated the vehicle. Memory and knack 
may suffice to furnish out an amusing narratcr; but the teller of good stories 
seldom amuses long if he cannot also say good things. Hook shone equally in 
both In fact he could aot tell any story without making it his own by the 
ever-varying, inexhaustible inveation of the details and the aspects, and above 
all, by the tact that never failed to connect with the persons, the incidents, the 
topics of the evening. Nothing was witt him a patch—all was made to assort 
somehow its coherence with what had gone before, or was passing. His play 
of feetire, the compass and music of his voice, his large and brilliant eye, capa- 
ble of every expression from the gravest to the most grotesquely comical, the 
quiet ap'ness of every attitade and gesture, his power of mimicry, unrivalled 
but by Mathews—when to all this we add the constant effect of his innate, im- 
perturoable good humor—the utter absence of spleen—and ever and anon some 
flash of strong sterling sense, bursting through such an atmosphere of fun aud 
drollery—we still feel how inadequately we attempt to describe the indescriba- 
ble. The charm was, that it was all Nature, spontaneous from the rock. No 
wonder that he should have been courted as he was: but the most honorable 
part is, that he was far from ostentation. There was sad weakness in allowing 
himself to be hunted out for the amusement of others, at such a heavy sacri- 
fice of time and health and ultimate peace of mind: but once in society, of 
whatever class, he showed no shabby weaknessof any sort. He had undoubt- 
edly adegree of respect for mere rank and worldly splendor, which savored of 
his humble origin and early associations; but bis abstinence from all the arts of 
meanness was the more remarkable and creditable, for being shown in the midst 
of a superstition that otherwise brought much damage tohim. Well says The 
Rambler—* It is dangerous for mean minds to venture themselves within the 
sphere of greatness. Few can be assiduous without servility, and none can be 
servile without corruption.” He was never servile. Tnose who di not know 
with what pertinacity he was sought, might speak of him as a tuft-honter—but 
neither ignorance nor eavy ever presumed co class him with toad-eaters. 

We have not endeavored to conceal or even paliiate his errors. To do s0, 
even in the slightest biographical sketch, seems to us most culpable. We be- 
lieve we bave by our—however rapid —retrospect both afforded evidence of good 
feelings aud good priciples, preserved and cherished where they had been com- 
monly supposed to ve obliterated, and recalled many forgotten circumstances 
which must be considered as likely to operate powerfully and permanently on 
the development of any character, however originally amiable and upright. The 
example of such talents, exerted so much tothe delight of others, so little to 
their possessor’s profit—of a career so chequered by indiscretion, and so darkly 
closed at a period so unt:mely —ought not, at ail events, to be destitute of in- 
siructiveness. May it have its effect with those who knew Theodore Hook on- 
ly afar off. We are not afraid that any of his real frie.ds will suspect us of 
regarding his memory without tenderness, because we have discharged our duty 
by telling what we believe to be truth. 








Wonperrut Eaa.—Tuesday Mrs, Marshall, Pittencrieff-street, had boiled 
to breakfast a middling-sized duck egg, and on proceeding to break the shell 
in the customary way, was surprised to find the spoon meet vith unusal re- 
sistance. On taking off the shell, she was greatly surprised to find two penny 
pieces and two half-pennies of the lawful coin of the realm, meet her aston- 
ished gaze. The neighbours were quickly made aware of the wonderful 
fact, and eventually we were called upon with the egg and coppers, with a 
request that it might be put in the papers. The coppers were lying at the 
thick end of the egg,and the yolk pressed upto the other end; the white 
was considerably discoloured by the verdigris of the copper being mixed with 
it. We leave the fact to be explained by nataralis's, but vouch for its aceuracy. 


The egg was one of a dozen purchasei trom the shop of a ae 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 









































NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

I> By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as al! that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





E> For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the ‘ Spirit,” enclosed bills 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paidin advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a prompt 
remittance. 





On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Matches on the Beacon Course, next Monday. 

“The Greatest Sport of the Season,” is advertised to come off on Monday 
next, over the Beacon Course. At 3o0’clock a Match for $1000 comes off be- 
tween Hiram Wooprvrr's bl. g. Cottage Boy, and Wu. Wueetan’s b m. 
Fashion, Two mile heats in harness. At4o’clock, precisely, Lady Suffolk aud 
Oncida Chief are to go Three mile heats under the saddle—the Lady to take 
up 145ibs., the Chief 140!bs., pacers by rule being allowed five pounds. 

In Nov. 1841, Oneida Chief beat the Lady on this course the same race 
(three mile heats under the saddle) in 7:50—8:04. Since that period, how- 
ever, both have improved vastly—the mare especialiy—or else great advances 
have been made towards perfection in training and jockeyship. Oneida Chie 
has been regarded for years as the best pacing horse on the Tarf, while Lady 
Suffolk, a tried good one, has lately astonished the Sporting World by her extra- 
ordinary performances. No one doubts her ability to beat any time the Ciref 
has made in public “ like several sacks.”” His best time in public in a single 
three mile heat is 7:50, while the mare has trotted it in 7:40}, or at the rate of 
2:33} each mile. If she cannot trot a single heat of three miles at the rate of 
2:30 per mile, making 7:30—betcer time than is on record, “ you can just take 
the hats” of her owner and twenty of his friends. The best time at this dis- 
tance, on record, is Dutchman’s 7:324, made over this course against Time, in 
August, 1839. There will be a great throng in attendance, and we advise 
every one to go early. 








Death of Ariel.—The celebrated mare Arie/, whilst in Margrave’s harem this 
season, was turned in a lot, with two other mares, on the 17ithof May. When 
their attendant went totake them up at night, she was found dead on the oppo- 
site side of a pairof draw-bars. The tupposition is that she leaped the bars, 
and killed herself in the feat. We are told she looked like a 5 yr. old, was fat, 
in fine health, and with spirits and action like a colt. 





Clarion, the best son of Monmouth Eclipse, and une of the finest horses ever 
bred north of the Potomac, is again in training. He is in the hands of Mr. 
Laren, and once more a stable companion of Fashion. The string is in fine 
health, and bis friends are quite sanguine that Clarion will be able to stand up 


to his work. Fashion never looked better, we are informed, 





Margrave has had a better chance this season to get winners than ever be- 
fore since he has been in this country. He served about twenty-five mares, al! 


well bred. Nearly all of his colts, that have been trained in Virginia, have 
proved winners. 

An Arabian Charger.—Lieutenant Col. Napree, in a late number of the Lon- 
don “ Sporting Review,” gives a lively description of the ‘* Haras”’ of the Pasha 
of Egypt. He thus speaks of a superb animal sprung from the purestyArab 
sire of the Nedjdee blood, crossed with the common Egyptian mare :— 

‘ This splendid creature, of the usual Arab standard height, about 14 1, was 
of the brightest chesnut, and realised all the ‘ beau ideal’ of Job’s war-horse 
As led by a couple of saices, he was proudly pacing up and down before us, « 
sudden commotion aroused our attention. .[t was proved to be one of the horse: 
lent tw us for the occasion by Abbas Pasha (the grandson of Mehemei Ali and 
the Governor of Cairo),which had escaped from the hands of the saice and 
was now with all its splendid accoutrements of gold ard crimson, wildly careen- 
ing to and fio amidst the ranks of the till now quiet and gazing troop. But the 
effect of this invasion of their domains was inost sud ‘en and instantaneous; 
some broke from their pickets, others madly pawed up the ground, whilst their 
neighing and screeches of battle fell coufusedly on the ear intermingled with the 
clamor and cries of the alarmed and busy saices. 

* However, our attention was too strongly riveted on the beautiful creature 
before us to heed the surrounding turmoil: his pure Arab bluod was nuw boil- 
ing; and, as with distended nosiril, glancing eye, and every vein distinctly 
marked on his silken skin, he madly reared and struggled to get free from the 
panting grooms, who with the utmost difficulty held bim, our French friend, 
Monsieur ——, though mwch annoyed at what had happened, could not help 
stopping short as he issued his orders, and in the height of his admiration point- 
ing out new beauties as they success vely appeared. He at last became as 
eloquent as hia countryman in ‘ Heury the Fifth,’ when, in praise of his steed, 
he says, ‘Ca, ha! he bounds from the earth as if his entrails were hairs ;’ ‘ Je 
cheval volant, the Pegasus qui a jes narines de feu!’ and venly ‘ El Burg’ 
(Lightning), for a0 was be appropriately called, seemed ‘pure air and fire ; the 
dull elements of earth and water uever appeared in him; he was the prince of 
palfreys ; his neigh was like the bidding of a mouarch, and his countenance en- 
forced homage.'”’ 





We learn from a correspondent in Virginia, that the following horses are ir 
training in the * Old Dominion ” for the Fall campaign :— 

John Blount was let to fourteen mares last Spring. De. Payne has him in 
training at Belfield. His leg is enlarged, and it is probable he will give way in 
his work. If so, he would make a fine cross for our large Northern mares. Be- 
sides Blouct, Dr. P. has five 3 yr. olds, viz., Antoinette, by Imp. Leviathan, 
Belina, The King, aud ab. f. by Imp. Priam (the latter out of the dam 0; 
Peggy Hale), and Oregon, by Imp. Philip. Antoinette is the same filly that 
won her stake at Belfield last Spring, and was beaten the next week at New- 
market by Mr. Joun Gooprum's b. f. Patsey Anthony (by Imp. Priam, out of 
the dam of Josephus and Telemachus). Belina is Dr. Payne’s entry in the 
Ladies’ Stake at Kznpatt’s this Fall. The King is the colt he started in the 
Ladies’ Stake last Spring. 

Mr. Tuos. D. Watson, of Petersburg, has in training Yellow Rose, Jack 
Walker, Patsey Anthony, ch. f. by Priam, out of Canary, ch. f. by Priam, dam 
by Contention (a winner), b. f. by Priam, out of Tuberose, and two 2 yr. ulds. 

Messrs. Townes & Wittiamson have Regent, Brown Stout, a 4 yr. old ch. 
f. by ——, and a 4 yr. old Priam filly, belongicg to Mr. W. Also several 3 yr. 
olds; among them is a Rowton colt, out of Fantail, and a very fine Benbow 
filly. 

Old “ Nae.”’has Boston, Blue Dick, Cassandra, and a number of others in 
training. 

Mr. Puckett has Bengal, Wiligo, and Texas. 

Mr. Watpew has Prince Albert, Biack Dick, and others. 


-—__ 


We hear that the match between Prince Albert and Esop is drawn. The 
latter, it is said, will not be trained. 


The trotting horse Trenton was sold in Philadelphia last week for $600, to 
Cures P. Reur, Esq., who withdraws him from the Turf. Mr. R. has since 
refused an advance of $295 for him. 





A match for $200, mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness, was tv have come off 


yesterday, between gt. g. Jim and b. g. Turk, over the Cambridge Trotting 
Course, near Bestop, 


Kingston (U. C.) Races commenced on the 3d instant, and are said to have 
“ gone halting off.” Mr. Mitchell's Truxton won the Turf Club Purse, three 
mile heats, beating Mr. Weller’s Clarionette in three heats ; Trenton beat Fleet- 
foot at two mile heats ; Alwilda beat Sir Tatton, heats, one mile and a distance, 
and Stewart's Gypsey wou the Hurdle race. 


The New York Farmers’ Club.—The monthly meeting of the Club will be 
convened on Tuesday next, at 12 o'clock, at the Pacific Hotel, Greenwich 
street. Dinner will be served at 24 o'clock. 





The Cricket Match, New York vs. Philadelphia.—A friend ir the latter city 
takes some of our contemporaries to task in the followiag terms :— 

+ By the way, it would be perhaps a little more ‘the thing,’ if your New 
York reporters, in giving the particulars of the single wicket match, had stated 
that Mr. Tickwor was svffering from a wound in the hand, caused by an oyster 
knife, and if the New Yorkers had net bound his backer to ‘ play or pay,’ the 
2d match would have been postponed. And again, after the match was decid- 
ed, Mr, T.'s backer offered to bet ‘6 to 5,’ that Mr. T. would beat Mr. Groom, 
on the Philadelphia ground, or ‘ even’ that he would beat him on the New York 
ground, when in good conditior, which sometimes makes a slight difference in a 
cricketer’s play. However the next three matches will tell a different tale. 

Yours truly, 5” 

Note by the Editor.—A friend of ours who saw the match referred to above. 
and who takes a lively interest in the game, states that he was not aware, until 
the Tuesday following the match that Ticknor had injured his hand. If the 
* wound” spoken of interfered with his play no one observed it. Our informant 


was not at all surprised at the result of the match ; he looked upon Groom's 
winning asa certainty. G.'s peculiar bowling precludes the possibility of get- 
ting runs at double wicket ; how then, asks our informant, can any one expect 
success at single wicket? Ticknor, beyond doubt, is a good player, but he 
could do nothing with Groom's bowling, and through that and that only, our 
friend thinks, Ticknor lost the matck. 





The Thornhill Athletic Games took place according to notice, on Saturday 
last, in a field near the Church, well adapted to the purpose. There was a 
very good attendance of the neighboring population, but owing to the short- 
ness of the notice, not so large as it would otherwise have been. Great credit 
is due to Mr. Girdlestore, for the spirited manner in which he originated and 
carried into effect, this the first Thornhill Gathering; the acting Stewards, 
Messrs. W. A. Campbell and R. Wells, acquitted themselves to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties ; and the sports passed off very agreeably, an earnest, it is 
hoped, of many more similar meetings. The names of the winners are as fol- 


lows :— 

Rie Gheoting (190 yards)... . 2220 cscc cose woccces..e J. BR. Nash, Eoq 
I ecu pind edd dea bees beet eve ered beoseece oe N. Burrowes. 
PN Sl binds Minglbedh éved seeBdete eeewcoees W. Mathieson. 


High Leap (4 feet 84 inches).................--.-..-- J. Kennedy. 
Running hop, step and leap (36 ft.)................---- N.B. Wright. 





Standing do. do. (25 ft. 8 inches) .............-...-..-. N. B. Wright. 
Running long leap (17 fi. 4 in.).... 2... ee eee ee eee J. Kennedy. 
ee —— Milburn. 
i athint coreewevektie oted doww cbeues N. B. Wrighv. 
ES ee) eS ee C_ Harrison. 
SOO ee CIEE 5 Sos oa i cte cree eve wove cece: A. Musselman. 
PE SE CF sc ccvescedecisuscotctterceve J. Riddell. 
ET Gelade sce Hee Voie cteve sabe seewecce W. Woods. 
EE Gad dhe nibdanedcane send beeoetews McKendra. 
GU GI ose sce eee MD dbo pesin sd tc bicncevecdeun J. Ratcliffe. 
Long foot race (440 yarde).....-............-.------ J. Holdeswerth 


Toronto (U. C.) Herald 





The Gothic Bowling Saloon, Masonic Hall. 

We were about saying something of the changes recently made in the above 
named building, and the new uses to which the beautiful hall had been appro- 
priated, when we met with an article in the “* Express," which conveys pretty 
much what we had designed to say upon the subject. 

* Who,” says that paper, ‘does not remember the glory and pomp with which 
the Masonic Hall, in Broadway, was thrown open, for the first time to the pub- 
lic: when its light and beautiful Gothic tracery, its rich, antique, groined ceil 
ing, and all its gorgeous decorations were viewed by admiring thousands, as 
forming one of the most attractive edifices of the city? 

Passing by that building, a few days ago, we had the curiosity to go in, and 
to re-visit the scenes of former days. Upon entering the room we fuund it fit- 
ted up in even more ‘han its former gorgeous style. The fretted roof stil! 
dropped its graceful pendents from the centre of its mazy arches, and around 
were arranged tables and chairs, all in the Gothie style of construction, and 
handsome stuffed sofas and lounges, with all the other conventional aids to ease 
and enjoyment. But to what a different use had this magnificent hall been ap- 
propriated! Six long, smooth, polished bow!ling alleys run down the entire 
length of it, and there were at each, parties of gentlemen enjoying that invigor 
ating and healthy exercise. 

Expressing our admiration of the beauty and completeness of his arrange. 
ments to the proprietor, he informed us that it wae his purpose to render the 
hall more attract ve to gentlemen, desirous of quietly enjoying this amusement, 
by closing it to the public generally, and lettiag it to an association of sub- 
scr bers, to be selected with reference tu the social tastes of all who should sub- 
acribe ; a certain annual amount put down toentitle all members to all the ad- 
vantages of the rooms. 

Such a place upon such a plan is a desideratum, in this city. And we hope 4 
it will be perfected. The arrangement is one that cannot fail to produce great 
benefits to those who join in it, as there is no better exercise in the whole gym- 
nasium than bowling, and here, under the proposed plan of Mr. Brown, gen- 
tlemen may enjoy it, without any of the disagreeable accompaniments which 
ever attend public places of this kind. We recommend the reader to look in 
at the old Hall, and estimate for himself the advantages of the arrangements 
we have described.” 


all comparison, the most magnificent Bowling Saloon in the United States 
The alleys, too, are remarkably fine ; they are sv true, so solu and so smooth, 
that an indifferent bowler can make what on other alleys would be deemed a 
good string. The balls without being very large are unusually heavy, and as 
finely polished as a billiard ball. 

Within a few years, Bowling Alleys have increased beyond precedent ; at 
this time there are not less than two hundred, probably, in this city, while in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Mobile, and New Orleans, the number is constantly in- 
creasing. Several of those here are laid down in saloons splendidly fitted up. 
Cor.is’s Saloon, in the marble building opposite St. Pau!'s, was originally 
erected for a theatre, and was subsequently occupied as a ball room: after the 
Gothic it is the handsomest establishment of its kind in town. The Kremlin, 
opposite the City Hotel, the Union Club, the Tiger, and the Clarendon, in 
Broadway, and the Empire, in Vesey street, are among the most popular sa- 
lovus. There are several private Ciluh Alleys, of which Nupto’s, in the rear of 
his Garden, is the best supported. This club numbers among its members 
sme of the best amateur players intown. Six or ten of them would roll a 
match for $500 or $1000 against the same number of gentlemen belonging t» 
any club in the Union. 

The manner of keeping (he game in rolling Ten Pins, varies so much in the 
different cities that it is difficult to estimate the comparative skill of the bow!- 
ers. Here, we roil “ strings,” or thirty balls in a game, and it is not very ure 
asual to see scores made of 150, by gentlemen. There are three or four in 
dividuals, however, “ loose fish” about town, who can get over Two Hundred 
in a game! At Franx’s Saloon in Barclay street, two gentlemen have each 
got fifly-nine pins with six balls—that is, five ter-strikes and a nine strike in 
succession !! The increased and increasing popularity of this healthful amuse- 
ment, as well as that of Cricket, induce us to believe that at uo distant day it 
will become a common occurrence to report the more extraordinary games ol 
Ten Pins ; and we beg to intimate to our friends throughout the country that 
whenever they “immortalize” themselves by a display of “ science” on th, 
alley, we will publish the score upon its being furnished. 

To return to the Gothic Saloon, at Masonic Hal!. Its name indicates the 
purpose for which it was erected. At the decline of the institution of Mason 
ry, the magnificent Hall was given up to balls during the week, while the Rey 
Mr. Parker and his congregation uccupied it as a place of free public worshi, 
on Sundays. Subsequently, during the late Presidential election, it was known 





throughout the ceuntry as the head quariers of the Whig party in thie city. 
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Aug. 12. 
At length it fell into the hands of Mr. Bururn Brown, the Mt prorcicter, 
who immediately laid down six superb bowling alleys; band gr = ery z ~ 
pointments, are fitted up in a style in keeping with the original Gothic pent 
tiene of the Hall, which, we may add, is, with a single exception, the largest 
hall ‘nD the city. The “ acting manager” of the alleys, Mr. Hooxer, is a most 
attentive person, and not only has his troop of boys in perfect discipline, but is 


ever at hand to contribute to the convenience and enjoyment of the patrons of 





-| the establishment, who are mostly gentlemen of character in society. The 


Hall, under Mr. Brown's capital management, has at length become one of 
the prominent attractions of the town; not only have thousends of strangers 
visited it this season, but it is not unusual to see there in pleasaut mornings, a 
large number of ladies—a fact which conclusively demonstrates the perfect i 
der and respectability of the establishment. 

It is Mr. Brown's intention to organize, in a few weeks, a Club on the plan 
of that at Niblo’s Garden, of some hundred and fifty members, who will have 
the privilege of introducing non-residents of the city, Billiard and Reading 
Rooms are also to be opened in the establishment, and several other additions 
are in progress. The matter is in good hands, and is “ bound’’ to go ahead. 





BOAT RACE—LADY CLINTON and SUDDEN DEATH, 





New York, Aug. 8, 1843 

Dear Sir,—According to promise, [ send you the result of the match which 
came off yesterday, between the Lady Clinton and Sudden Death, each rowed 
with two pair of sculls, for $50 a side. The day was cloudy, the wind strong, 
the water rough, and the tide running up. A vast concourse of spectators as- 
sembled on the piers adjacent, and the one from which the boats were to start 
(foot of Canal-sireet) was literally crammed, large premiums being offered fot 
the top of a post, ora‘ front seat.”” About fifty boats were dodging about, 
ready to accompany the contending parties ; and a few minutes before 4 o'clock 
the spectators were delighted by seeing ‘the red and black shirts '’ pull their 
boats to the starting-post, as follows :— 

Lady Clinton, 22 ieet long, manued by John J. Mount and Divid Blair — 
(Blue pants and red shirts). 

Sudden Death, 19 feet, manned by Larry Austia and Edw. Burroughs, — 
(Blue pants and black shirts). 

The word was given precisely at 4 o'clock, the Lady jumpirg off with the 
lead. They steered forthe Jersey shore, both parties doing their best, and 
maintaining their positions till near the long dock at Jersey City, when the Lady 
widened the gap by three or four lengths, or rather, the Sudden Death dropped 
behind. About half a mile further on the latter came up and challenged the 
Lady—a struggle ensued that was exciting beyond the power of description 
The spectators who accompanied them thus far were now left behind, and some 
of the fast four oared boats’ crews were bending to their oars most strenuously 
‘o keepup. The black and red shirts were now abreast, and not a word was 
uttered for some minutes, when at last a “broth of a boy,” from the Emerald 
Isle, was seen to drop his hod, take off his “tile,” and whirling it over his head, 
gave a tremendous cheer for the Lady (which had just then gained about half 
a length), and disappeared. [t was subsequently ascertained that the merry 
Patlander had become so excited with the race, that he lost his balance, and 
tumbled off the stage to the street, but was not very badly hurt. The boats 
were now near Ellis’s Island, the Lady leading by about a length, Mount takirg 
his ease, but the Sudden Death crew being nearly “blown.” On making the 
first turn round the Island, another struggle ensued, which ended in both boats 
being nearly swamped. Blair and Burroughs commenced bailing, while the 
other two, Mount and Larry, had a little private dash for a few hundred yards, 
but Mount was too much for him—in a race of 14 miles he would have beaten 
Larry and Burroughs out of sight. The contest now ceased—the Lady had it 
all her own way coming home, and came to the starting post three quarters of 
a mile ahead. Mount was as fresh as when he started, but Blair and the Sud- 
den Death crew were nearly worn out ; in fact, Larry pulled so strong, that he 
actually pulled himself out of his shirt. 

The distance is seven railes, and was accomplished in fifty minutes, which 
Mount could have reduced to about 45 had he been pushed. 

Should the above be worthy of a corner in your paper, insert it, and oblige 

Yours, &c. Compo. 





TROTTING MATCH AT PITTSBURG. 
PiTrTsBuRG (Pa.), Aug. 7, 1843 


To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times: Sir,—In your last “ Spirit of 
the Times,” you intimate that the great contest between Beppo and Lady Suf- 
folk would be the /as¢ trotting match of the season. This, I presume, you 
meant to apply to the Beacon Course, inasmuch as the very last match came 
off on Saturday, the 5th instant, at the New Colony Course, three miles from 
this city, for $500 a side. 

The competitors were two horses owned by a couple of young gentlemen, 
who are just commencing, in a small way, in the spurting line. The nags are 
not much known to fame, except in our own neighborhood ; but their recent 
performance eatitles them to a ooiice in your chronicle of sports and 

“ Deeds of high emprise |” 

Oue of the horses is a dark grey, 5 yrs. old, and is called the Little Saddler ; 

the other a light aay, 13 yrs. old, and is well known hereabouts as Slippery Jim. 








The latter had some reputation as a fast goer under the saddle and in harness ; 
but the furmer was considered rather as a sort of Johnny Raw. The present 


Thus much says the ‘‘ Express" We may add that the Gothic is beyond match, however, was for mile heats, in harness and sulky. 


The course, save the dust, was in excellent order, and the nags came up to the 
scratch in fine condition. Jim having had some training by good hands, it was 
known that he would come up to his mark like an old ‘un, as he is. Saddler’s 
recommendations were his good points as a horse generally—but he was ur- 
known and ignorant of bis vocation in the trotting line, as a science, although 
he, doubtless, has the heels for the tallest kind of going, if he could only be 
shown how to put out his feet, and the proper mode of handling his head and 
legs. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, and strange as it may seem, Sad- 
dier was the favorite, and the odds were decidedly agaiust Jim. 

At twenty minutes before six (he word was given, and the horses went off 
with a ‘air start, and both soon fell into a killing pace, Saddler taking the lead, 
On approaching the first turn Jim began to gather spon him, and on the former 
being a little pressed, in order to keep his ground, he broke up, and before he 
could again get into his paces, the sulkies kissed hubs, and Jim passed ahead . 
This position he maintained uatil the end of the beat, beating Saddler about fif- 
teen feet ia 2:36. 

After twenty minutes the horses again came up, as cool and as fresh as a pair 
of seals upon an iceberg, and away they went, Saddler again taking the lead, 
and leaving a wide gap between him and his competitor. After getting pretty 
well down the backstretch, upon some uneven ground, Saddler began to get 
restive, and soen shyed in towards the fence, and broke up so badly, that Jim 
was enabled to come up, and after a desperate struggle, to pass. This was oc- 
casioned by Saddler’s awkwardness, and in yawing his head, and in not under. 
standing the true use of his reins. In spite of all this, however, Saddler again 
went to work most manfully, and upon coming round the last turn on the home 
stretch, he lapped Jim side and side, and held him thus for a short time, when 
it was found, that although Saddler was fully capable of forging ahead and win- 
ning the heat, yet his stubbornness, or politeness, if you please, would not per - 
mit him to take the precedence; and thus with yawing and slacking his pace, 
and refusing to go ahead whenever he came up alongside, Slippery Jim was de- 
clared to be the victor. Time, 2:36}. 

The match was a most exciting one, and brought more persons together co 
witness it than I have ever seen on asimilar occasion ; and considering the 
weight of the sulkies and the drivers, the performances of the nags were cer- 
tainly of the first water. Saddler, I understand, is going into training, and [ 
think that, with proper training, he may in a short time be able to compete with 
your Suffolks and Beppos. Yours respectfully, Hueu Gatacuer, 

Sec’y Col. Course Association J. C. 
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—_ THE KILLING OF THE SHARK! 


cA party of gentlemen from this city and Boston met at Stonington last week, for the 
. days fishing for Bass, Tautog, and other denizens of salt water. 
While quietly fishing for Bass, with arod and reel, one day, from a bridge, one of the 
i oked a large Shark, which after a desperate sti uggle of two or three hours, and 
truction of hand lines, gaffs, hooks, landing nets, and other tackle, was 
' th secured high and dry on terra firma, “amidst the enthusiastic shouts ” of the 
at lenges” ‘chron of highly respectable spectators.” The details of this exciting in- 
+ by Jack “SMITH,” are duly set forth in the following rhymes, which are very 
aon oe the style” of the ** Lay of the Ancient Mariner.” They are submitted 
fate remark than that ‘* no other paper has the news !”"} 


enjoyment of a few 


party ho 
an alarming des 


party, and a* 


such 
without 
Come all ye jovial sporsamen bold, 
Who love a famous lark ; 
A story, lil to you unfold 
Concerting of a shark. 


Concerning of a shark, brave boys! 
A cruel fish is he, 

And the most voracious monster 
That existeth in the sea. 


There were four jolly fishermen, 
And they sat duwn to dine, 

In the Astor House, so noted 
For good feed, and glorious wine ; 


No better hostelrie you'll find, 
Go search the country through, 
By Coteman and by Srerson, kept, 
And both, good men and true. 


Now those sporting friends they did resolve, 
As sportsmen always ought, 

To go and have some fishing where 
Good fish were to be caught. 


Good fish were to be caught, my !ads, 
All with a hook so fine, 

Declaring too, Black fish, and Blue, 
They’d get on to a line. 


So they got their traps all ready, 
And prepared to travel on, 

Unto that grand old fishing place 
That’s called, high Stonington. 


And taking of the Omnibus, 
Those jovial anglers four, 

Went on board the Massachusetts, 
Where they'd often been before. 


On board the Massachusetts, boys, 
No finer boat ts found ; 

She's the Queen of all the noble craft, 
That steams it through the Sound. 


Commanded by a sailor bold, 
Withia whose breast does flow, 
The heart’s-blood of an honest man, 

The gallani ‘* Captain Jog!” 


The gallant Captain Joz,” Hurrah! 
Three cheers, each sportsmen true ! 
For if you're of the real grit, 
He's sure to “ put you through !” 


It was steaming through the Sound, my lads, 
A fearful s'orm did rise ; 

It blew a perfect hurricare, 
And pitch-black were the skies. 


But not a soul knew ought of this, 
Until its rage had passed, 

So gallantly the Massachusetts 
Battled with the blast. 


Arrived at last, at Stonington, 
The fishermen did find, 

That for their purpose, there was still 
A great deal too much wind. 


A great dea! to much wind, brave boys, 
All for the fishing boats ; 

And if they were capsized, they feared 
They'd * sinkers” be, not “ floats.” 


, 


And so they did resolve to go, 
The leisure time to pass, 

Unto a little creek hard by, 
All for to fish for Bass. 


The Captain he did go with them, 
Likewise a man of nous; 

The courteous and obliging host, 
Of Wadawanuck House. 


Not lorg had they been fishing there, 
All in that little stream ; 

When they had such amazing sport, 
As none of them would dream. 


The Captain he soon found his line 
Receive a sudden check ; 

He pulled with might and main and caught 
A bottle by the neck ! 


But another of the party saw, 
With wonder opened eyes ; 

A strange fish slowly move along 
Of an almighty size! 


A strange fish with a peeked nose, 
And body long and dark ; 

And all declared that he must be 
A devil of a Shaik ! 


* A devil of a Shark,’’ it was, 
As ever you did see! 

And said they if we could tackle him, 
What jolly sport ’twould be. 


They baited a “ Virginny hook,” 
All with a piece of clam; 

For such fixin’s, it was evident, 
He didn’t care a—pin. 


So next time that be came along, 
They tried a gob of fish; 

He was cursedly fastidious, 
For he didn’t like that dish. 


At last a gallant hero from 
Hibernia’s distant land, 

Approached the finny munster 
With his fishing rod in hand, 


Exclaiming ‘‘ where’s this vagabond ?” 
In voice a little gruff ; 
‘If I don’t pin bim ina crack, 


Why then my names not * Jenkins.” 


Two minutes scarce bad passed, when he 
Cried out, “ Boys! give me room ! 

I’ve hooked him in the gill, by Jove, 
Where is that fellow ——‘ Smith?’ 





‘Come! help! God bless my soul, come help! 
The sucker weighs a ton ; 

My line wont stand, I tell you, 
If he once begins to run !” 


‘Come! hang it al', I did believe, 
In these here sporting slaughters, 

I might count on the ready Land, 
Of such a man as —— ‘ Jones.’ 


“And Bitt! if you've a lady love, 
Go back to town and court her ; 
Ov you I thought I could rely, 
You six-foot sculpin * Baxter.” 














“Come! there’s good fellows ! lend your aid, 
And hook him by the fin ; 

I'm scuttled, if I’m not afraid, 
The beast will drag me in!” 


So they dipped their lines around, and he 
Was hooked on every side ; 

But still the monster's power all 
Their fishercraft defied. 


No joke to have a mass like that, 
One’s common trout-rod strain, 
Like wearing a half hundred weight 

Attached to a watch chain. 


At last, one bolder than the rest, 
Regardless of the wet ; 

Jumped bang into the water, 
With a koife and a shrimp-net, 


Resolving to give battle 
To the monster where he lay, 
With his fins and tail all splashing 
In a most unpleasant way. 


Se he poked the net before him, 
But he gavea mighty dash ; 

And knocked the whole concern 
Into everlastin’ smash ! 


Then he banged him with the handle, 
All about the tail and head ; 

Until the Shark began to feel 
Considerably bad. 


But after they had worried him, 
For full two hours or more ; 

They, advantage of his weakness took, 
And shovelled him ashore. 


And never, it is my belief, 
Occurred so great a lark, 
As on that self-same afternoon, 

A killing of that Shark. 





HUNTING AND FISHING IN LOUISIANA. 

The “ Planters’ Banner,” published at Frauklin, La., gives the following 
graphic report of the sayings and doings of the Dutch Prairie Hunting Club, 
at its recent meeting in the Attakapas. We transfer it to our columns with 
great pleasure, and shall at all times be glad to hear directly from the * Beil- 
wether,” or any of his subordinate officers :— 

DUTCH PRAIRIE HUNTING CLUB. 

But few of the citizens of this upper section of the Parish are aware of the 
excellent sport frequeutly enjoyed, in the way of hunting, fishing, &c., by those 
who live in Dutch Prairie and vicmity. The people of Dutch Prairie have a 
decided advantage over us in hunting ground, as well as in fishing streams, and 
we are not quite sure but they have in their neighborhood more genuine sports: 
men—they certainly talk more about dogs and horses, rifles, and bar hunts. Hav- 
ing received a very polite invitatien from the Bel!-we:her of the Dutch Prairie 
Hunting Club, we resoived upon attending one of their excursions. Instead of 
mounting old Pepper, with a fle on our shou'der, a pair of long boots, a skull 
cap, flash tartan neck-cloth, hip-walleted coat, and all other accoutrements of a 
regular huntsman, we got into a gig, in our ordinary dress, and drove on our 
way very cumfortably, intending to borrow a saddle, on arriving at Dutch Prai- 
rie. The appsinted hour of meeting was three o’clock on Sunday morning, but 
we did not arrive at Pattersonville uctil towards six. We soon, however, gota 
skiff and a bey to row, and having received the proper directions, we started for 
Camp Nimrod, the place of rendezvous. After a pull of about an hour and a 
half, up Grand River, we arrived at Bayou Nimrod, the first of ** Three Bayous,” 
where we found a whole fleet of skiffs and canoes, and as jovial a set of fellows 
as we ever met with. They had just got intocamp—some from the morning's 
hunt, and some from the neighboring fishing streams. The hunt was not very 
successful, but as the weather was warm, and as the fish were in the best possi- 
ble biting humor, hunting was abandoned for fishing, and in the course of the 
morning, upwards of three hundred fish, principally perch, were caught. There 
must have been considerable sport in hooking so many fish, and we regretted 
that we did not arrive in time to partake of it; but we thanked our stars that 
we were not too late to assist in disposing of them. 

Having “ reservated,'’ we had time to look around. Camp Nimrod is situat- 

ed in a spot retired from any habitation, in the thick woods, on the bank of a 
peaceful stream running into the Atchafalaya. I[t reminded us of the “ new 
home”’ of one of the first settlers. Six substantial posts were driven in'o the 
ground, which supported a roof of palmettos. Around were strewed wine bot- 
tles, baskets of bread, implements and munitions of war, &c., and at a short 
distance was the camp-fire, and a parce! of darkies engaged in cooking. What 
attracted our attention particularly, was ‘hat hat—the nat—a dilapidated castor, 
worn by the chaplain. He has bad it forthe last half century, and it has been 
the death of more bear, deer, and squirrels, than the best rifle in the Parish. 
They are as well acquainted with it, as the coons were with Capt. Scott, acd 
they invariably ‘“‘give in’ when they see tt. The Chaplain is no less a person- 
age than Capt. P., a sober-sided man of business, and, withal, as good a shot as 
ever knocked over a brace of birds, and a most incurrigible wag. He has en- 
gaged in all sorts of sport, from the hovking of a perch to the roping of a 
quahvo! 
_ But we have other fish to fry, and must hasten through with this article 
The time, until 12 o’clock, was very agreeably passed in relating hunting e- 
ploits, and spinning yarns in general. The fish all cooked, were placed on news- 
papers which covered a palmetto table, and there was a plentiful supply of wine, 
bread, and other provisions, with a fine dish of venison steak. The members, 
with appetites wel! sharpened, took their seats in a circie, and for a moment 
there was silence. We looked towards the Chapiain, and saw him with a grave 
countenance, take the hat off—he then raised his right hand, and with a solema 
voice, asked a blessing :—* Old father Nimrod, look down upon us, thy humble 
followers, and bless this morsel—/ay hold !”’ 


We will not dwell here ; our readers may rest assured that justice was done 
to the wine as well as the fish ; toasts and songs went round, and al! was con- 
viviality and happiness. A merry set of fellows, those Dutch Prairie boys ! — 
hard to beat. Afier dinner, three new me.obers were admitted into the Club, 
and we were one of the number. We do not feel at liberty to give an account 
of the baptismal ceremony—suffice it to say, that we got upon our knees and 
that old hat was used. The afternoon was spent in the trial of an important 
case. Three of the members were accused of violating an article of the Con- 
stitution, in having a day or two previously, dogged and killed two does. The 
Bell Wether, Mr. R., acted as Judge; Messrs. M. & C. composed the Jury ; 
Dr. R. acted as prosecuting attorney, and Capt. P. acted as counsel for the pri- 
soners. After a thorough investigation, and a fine display of forensic eloquence, 
the case was decided in favor of the prisoners. A short time was now spent 
over a cup of coffee and a cigar, and we took our departure for Pattersonville, 
where we arrived a little before dark. 

Thus ended our day’s amusement, and our first excursion with the Dutch 
Prairie Hunting Club. We will long remember it. Health and happiness to 
the members of the Hunting Club! May they recal, in declining years, those 
scenes in which they now delight, with a satisfaction almost equal to first en- 
joyment. 
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Animal Poisons.—The venom of the bee and the wasp is a liquid contained 
in a smal! vesticle, forced through the hollow tube of the sting into the wound 
inflicted by that instrument. From the experiments of Fontana, we learn that 
it bears a striking resemblance to the poison of the viper. That of the bee ts 
much longer in drying when exposed to the air than the venom of the wasp. 
The sting of the bee should be immediately extracted ; and the best application 
is opium and olive ol; one drachm of the former, finely powdered, rubbed down 
with one ounce of the latter, and applied to the part affected by means of lint, 
which should be frequently renewed. No experiments upon which we can rely 
have been made on the poison of the spider tribe. From the rapidity with which 
these animals destroy their prey, and even one another, we cannot doubt that 
their poison is sufficiently virulent. 

Soft poultices of fresh flesh, bread and milk. or in the absence of these, even 
mud, are excellent applications to the stings of insects, and even the bites of 
the most venomous snakes. The specifics recommended in such cases for inter- 
nal use are not to be compared in efficacy with the timely application of a poul- 
tice of the flesh of a chicken, or other animal recently killed. ‘The flesh of the 
rattlesnake itself is in some parts of America reckoned to possess specitic vir- 
tues, and doubtless will answer nearly, if not quice as well, as any other good 
soft and moist poultice, which will seldom fail to effect a cure when promptly 
applied and frequently renewed. In this way the irritation and inflammation 
induced by the poison in the part bitten, is often arrested at once, and prevented 
from extending to vital . These conclusions are the results of experiments 
made with the poison of the rattlesnake, in which the most celebrated Indian 


and other specifics were used, with little, if any, seen, seiahenie, 





THE SPORTING ADJUTANT. 








“So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


“His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back and got, 
Did wonder more and more.” —Cowper. 
hance ey wom es it knew me, would smile at my writing on 
sade rl BS sae re oe nor hunter; nevertheless, geutie- 
shot Wie souk ean? ae “om dn ate an anecdote of my horsemanship. It 
thee 1 the 26+ of November, as the poet says :— 
I like to be particular in dates, 
Not only of the age, and year, but moon - 
They are a sort of post-house, where the Fates 
Chauge horses ‘d 

[ was quartered in the Island of Barbadoes, in what are calle i . 
racks, at St. Ann’s. The Seringapatam, a large man of-war, Poo 
very morning in Carlisle Bay, and this, as you may well imagine, caused some 
little more exciiement there, than if the same ship had anchored at Spithead, or 
in Plymouth Sound. My colonel proposed to me, that we should ride down. to 
the beach—go on board—and ask the officers to dine with us. Accordiogly [ 
borrowed a black mure from a brother offic.r, and we started. To our right 
was alarge parade ground, or savanna,at the further extremity of which was the 
main guard. I: happened unfortunately for me, to flash across the mind of my 
colonel, that he was the field-officer of the day, and must needs visit this 
guard, so he dashed spurs into his horse, and galloped across the plain, with 
myself valiantly riding at the same rate by his side. The guard had turned 
out, and was presenting arms. The gallery of the large stoue barracks on the 
left was crowded with officers of my own and two other regiments then in the 
Island. Just at this moment, with my red jacket, my sword, and my forage 
cap, in all the ** pomp and circumstance of giorious war,” with my chief at my 
side, ‘‘Earl Perey sees my fal!,”—at this very moment, my black mare 
came toa full stop, lowered her head between her forelegs, aud in a most unla- 
dylike manner,throwing her hind legs up to the skies,tumbled me over her bead; 
where | was awakened to consciousness by a grinning black rascal lifting me 
up, and asking if massa was hurt, amid shouts of laughter from my unbrother- 
ly brother officers. They would have it it was my bad horsemanship, though [ 
tried hard to persuade them tu the contrary. I said it was the mare, twas the 
cora (or the corn-laws, | forget which), ‘twas the climate, ’twas the saddle, 
Just as | have somewhere read, when a man has a headache in the morning 
after ‘* potations pottle deep”’—it is the oysters, it is the kidney,it is the grilled 
turkey, but it is never the wine, 

Will you have another specimen of my riding? I think it was in the follow- 
ing year, that I was quartered at Fredericton in Canada [ went out for a ride 
on 4 chesnut horse of my own, with a brother officer, Captain H We got 
on a lung narrow bit of turf, with high fences on each side, and so for a gallop. 


‘* Away, away, my steed and I, 
Upon the pinions of the wind, 
All human dwellings left behind.” 


At the end of the turf was a fence which not England's boldest fox-hunter 
could get over, and which America alone, so abundant in timber, can produce. 
There was a sharp turning to the left, where we might, could, would, or should 
nave gone, but our horses came from full speed to a dead halt, and over [ went 
[ got on my legs immediately, looking excessively sheepish, and was very much 
surprised to see that H had dismounted, and as [ thought in a most incredi- 
bly short time. ‘Hollo! old fellow, vou have got off devilish quick,” [ ex- 
claimed, thinking he looked rather grave, wheu | expected to see him laughing 
atme. ‘Not faster than you, old chap,’* replied Captain H “ Why, I 
fell,’ I rejomed ; ‘and so did I,” said the Captain. We had simultaneously 
come to the ground, and neither knew that the other had fallen, but thought he 
had dismounted, and expected to see him laughing at him. Of course this was 
a good joke for the mess, and there was a merry laugh at our expense that 
evenirg. 

But still, Mr. Editor, you will say that being thrown over the head of an old 
horse, in Canada, and, as Sam Weller would have it, making a picter card of 
yourself in Barbadoes, though establishing the fact that you have been on a 
torse, does not make you a horseman. Nor has it anything to do with fox- 
hunting, nor does it entitle you to scribble in the sporting papers. Have pa- 
tience, my dear fellow, and I will prove to you that I am actually a fox- 
hunter. 

When [ was quartered at Plymouth, Devon, I used to hunt with Mr. Bulteel’s 
hounds. This I say to my sporting acqvaintance. And when I wantto loom 
very lerge, [ say, ** When [ was in Devonshire, I used to hunt with Buaiteel’s 
hounds.” [t sounds flash and familiar. But to thee, reader, who art a good 
fellow, [ have no doubt ;—to thee | will tell the honest truth, and give the true 
history of my one day's hunting with Mr. Bulteel’s hounds. It wasin February, 
1841. [ was depot adjutant, and the adjutant’s charger doffed his trappings, 
and was turned into a hunter forthe day. He had his saddle, and his bridle, 
and he was all right. But how to equip myself! My poor father’s old cords 
were too large for me, and his tops had Jong been eaten up by the mice. “ So 
comment faire’’’ Your rich man is but a dull fellow; but let the same indivi- 
dual be deprived of his acres, or of his gold, and you will see what a smart chap 
he will become. My eye caught sight of an old pea.jacket, hanging on a peg 
‘n my back room. ‘The very thing,” thinks [, ‘ and a blue neckcloth will 
look superlative.’ This, with a pair of long gaiters that came up to my thighs, 
and my adjutant's spurs, completed my sporting dress, and I started for the 
meet, 

The bounds met at Meavy Bridge on that day. [ fell in with a sportsman on 
the road, also bound for the cover side. We entered into conversation. He 




















had a iikely-lookirg horse, which he commenced praising, and then glanced at 
mine. ‘Irish,’ L said. ‘* Ha!" heexclaimed. “ Thedevil overa stone wall, 
topping it, ashe goes over.” ‘Hem !” 

At last we reached the cover. There were the top sawyers. with their gal- 
lant nags, all in perféet fox-hunting custume. There was Major S of my 
own regiment, on his bay horse, tops, buckskins, and pink, looking as if he did 
not half like acknowledging such a snob as myself, and all eyeing me suspi- 
ciously. Thinks [ to myself, ‘* Never miad, [ rdes on my own hanimal, there's 
no pride about me.’ The bounds were in cover, but found no fox, so they 
harked off, or whatever the sporting expression is, to another in a deep valley. 
There stoud the field, for an immense length of time, looking at a fox running 
from one earth to another, and then being unearthed by the terres, [t was 
very cold, and the peajacket told then. 

We did at last get off with the fox, and [ really thought my pluck and my 
steed were going to be put tothe test. But reynard was notto be done. He 
got into another earth again, and the valley was abacdoned, and they went away 
totry another cover. Herel lost my way for some time, or rather lost the 
hounds, for, owing to my ignorance of the country, [ did not know how to get 
across the valley, aud [ foliowed in the wake of a =porting-looking chap, who, 
[ found, belonged to another country, and was as tgnorent as myself. However, 
we found them again, and, [ being luoked shy upon by the dons, commenced 
talking to a groom, whom | found was Mr. Bulteel’s. 

The day wore on, cover after cover was tried in vain. Occasionally the 
beautiful note of some single fox-hound would gladden our hearts, and raise 
hopes which were not to.be fulfilled. We bad no run thatday. Evening 
closed in, and fouad me a long way from, not home. for I have no home, but my 
barrack room, which did duty as such for want of a better. There was a vast 
muor oefure me, which I wes rashly going to steer across alone, in search of 
Plymouth, when a pink-coat, who had waxed kind to pea-jacket, told me that if 
[ did not know the country, the chances were [ should cever arrive that night, 
and recoramended me to keep by some men who were going that way, | did, 
and at last reached Davenport with my jaded steed, between seven and eight 
o'clock. All my comrades had dined early, aud were gone to Charies Kean’s 
benefit at the theatre, with the exception of a wild young Irish ensign, who was 
sporting mad. Somewhere about that year, historians say, monomania first 
broke out in Engiand. With him I sat down to dinner, discussed a bottle of 
humble port, and spua my yara. And so ended my day’s fox-hunting. 








The Emperor of Russia has sent a deputation to Berlin, consisting of offie 
cers and common soldiers, altogether twenty-five men of the regiment, the 
edlonelcy of which was presented to the King of Prussia by the late Em- 
peror Alexander, twenty-five years ago, for the —— of congrat ilating 
his Majesty on the anniversary of becoming their Colonel. They were quar- 
tered at Berlin ‘at one of the first hotels, and entertained with all possible hos- 
pitality at the King’s expense. 

Directions ror Praver.—‘ We are directed to commence our prayer with 
‘Our Father” How mach of love, of tenderness, of forbearance, of kind- 
ness, of liberality, is embedied in that word—children of the same Father, 
members of the same great human family! Love is the bond of union— 
love dwelleth in the heart; and the heart must be cultivated, that the seeds 
of affection may germinate in it.” Sam Slick in England. 

ParaPHease.— Get out of the way old Dan Tucker,” &c., isthus eloquent- 
ly rendered in prose: “ Remove thyself from the place thou occupiest, aged 
and venerable Daniel Tucker ; thon art too tardy (o participate in the vesper 
meal with your juniors and beiters.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 
WITH THE READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF “ THE KNICKERBOCKER.” 





We are indebted to a most kind correspondent for the following excerpt 
from his note-book. It isan extract made many years ago from some author, 
whose name, and that of his work, our friend bas alike forgotten How many 
just such thoughtless, rattle brained, avmiess talkers have we encountered! We 
rather like the practice of an old friecd of ov rs in this regard! He makes it a 

int, he says, never to imguire afver anybory ! 

“ Whoever has visited Cambridge, cau hardly fail of recollecting Lady —. 
The leading idea of her life was to do the pretty; to say civil things and make 
agreeable speeches. But alas! her ladyship was oot infallible, and sometimes 
with the very best intentions wou'd fail desperately. They relate of her at 
Cambridge, that during a series of concerts which Madame Catalani gave at 
the last grand commencement, this Queen of Song was staying at the house of’ 
her friend, Mrs. F. At anevening party at D Lodge, Lady was in- 
vited to meet her. ‘My dear Madame Catalani! how delighted, how trans- 
ported [am to see you! When did you arrive! How is Monsieur Valbrique ! 
aod your dear litle boy *’ Catalani changed color; her lip quivered, and her 
fine dark eyes filled with tears, as she murmured: ‘ Ah! pauore petit, je lai 
perdu!” * What an engaging, interesting, elegant little creature!’ *Je l’at 
perdu!’ shriekei the foreigner, in a tone of agony. Lady had forgot her 
French. ‘Ishe, indeed? I am happy to hear it. I always said he would come 
out something extraordinary.’ ‘Je l'ai perdu! Je l'ai perdu!” cried poor Ca- 
talani, in a more piercing toze, and with increased emotion. ‘ Don’t exert your- 
self; yes, yes; I understand you, perfectly ; well, pray remember me to him 
very kindly, since he is not with you, and offer him my congratulations.’ ‘ He 
is dead! he is dead! Lady ——,’ said Mrs. F. impatiently. ‘Dead! Why 
didn’t somebudy tell me so! Poor little fellow! And so he’s dead! Well, I 
declare, I am very sorry for him! Dead! That's very surprising ! On ano- 
ther occasion she said to another distinguished guest: ‘Ah! my dear Mrs 
Siddons, what an unexpected gratification to see you at Cambridge! How d’ye 
dot Ah! but you are altered, when one comes to look at you! very much 
altered! Let me see; it must be thirty years “go since Sir Benjamin and I 
were first delighted with your Lady Randolph. How life ebbs away! What 
changes we see! It was poor Edwin's night, I think. Surely, that was the 
Augustan era of the British Theatre! Ah! poor Edwin! he’s gone! And 
Palmer, Gentleman Palmer, he’s gone! And Dodd—clever actor, Dudd—he’s 
gone! We livein aworld of changes!’ Mrs. Siddons looked sad, and was 
silent. ‘I've been recollecting when it was I saw you last. It must be about 
fourteen yearsago. You played Queen Catherine, and your gifted brother John 
played Wolsey. Whata heat it was! 


Dear John Kemble! and he’s gone ! 
Mrs. Siddons burst into tears. ‘ Amiable creature!’ said Lady to the as- 
fo 9 


tonished bystanders ; ‘ what an affectionate heart she has! 

















We once saw a painting of the Savior of Men, which we could well deem to 
be like the divine original ; and never while we live shall we forget the hea- 
venly face which the artist had depicted. It was the countenance of a ** man 
of sorrows, acquainted with grief: there was a pervading pathos in its expres- 
sion, which “ brought the water-drops to our eyes.” The picture 's now in 
Germany, where it was painted ; and we cao never hope to see another su per- 
fect an embodiment of our conception of the lineaments of the Redeemer. 
There was something in the ensemble of the p'ciure which we remember to 
have thought was like a description, by an eye-witness, of the Savior's persona! 
presence, which we had read in our youth, and which we were glad recently to 
encounter in an old common-place book. [t was addressed by Publius Lentul- 
lus, President in Judea in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, to the Seuate of 
Rome :— 

* Conscript Fathers: There appeared in these our days a man of great virtue 
named Jesus Cuxist, who is yet living among us, and of the Gentiles is ac- 
cepted for a Prophet of truth ; but bis own disciples call him the Son or Gop. 
He raiseth the dead, and cureth all manner of diseases. A man of stature 
somewhat tall and comely, and in proportion of body well shaped; his hands 
and arms delectable to behold: with a very reverend countenance, such as the 
beholders may both love and fear. His hair is of the color of a filbert full ripe 
to his ears, whence downward it is more orient of color, somewhat curling or 
waving about his shoulders. In the midst of his head is a seam or partition of 
his hair, after the manner of the Nazarites. His forehead is plain and delicate 
His cheeks without spot or wrinkle, beautified with a comely red; his nose and 
mouth exactly formed. His beard is thick, the color of his hair; not of any 
great length, but forked. His look innocentt and mature. His eyes grey, clear. 
and quick. In reproving he is awful ; in admonishing, courteous and friendly ; 
in speaking, very temperate, modest, and wise. It cannot be remembered that 
any have seen him laugh, but many have seen him weep. A being for his sin- 
gular beauty surpassing the children of men.” 





The “ Plebetan’” daily journal of Gotham is down upon the Yunokies or 
Yankees, with a weapon swung round like a flail; and like another va'iant de- 
fender of the Koickerbockers before him, he has raised such a buzzing about his 
unlucky head, that he will need the tough bide of an Achilles or an Orlando Fu- 
rioso, to protect him from their stings. We do not like the nucleus of the ball 
which our stardy democrat has set in motion—the glorious battle of Buaker- 
Hill ; but for the rest, we should do dishonor to the spirit of our great historian 
and sire, if we did not applaud the prowess which is displayed in this warfare 
upon a set of “dieven, schobbejaken, dengenieten, twist-zoekeren, loozen- 
achalken, blaes-kaken, kakken-bedden ;"’ a squatting, bundling, guessing, ques- 
tioning, swapping, pumpkin-eating, molasses-daubing, shingle-splitting, cider- 
watering, horse-jockeying, notion peddiing crew! Let the * Defender of the 
Faithful” continue to ply his trenchant quill: thousands of crowded aud jostied 
Knickerbockers are heart and soul in the contest ; and the spirit of William the 
Testy, who was translated to the firmament, and now forms a very fiery litle 
star somewhere on the left claw of ‘the Crab,” looks approvingly down upon 
the warfare! We confess that we fio! it in our bearts greatly to rejoice that 
the descendanta of Habakkuk Nurter, Return Strong, Zerubbabel Fisk, and 
Determined Cock, those losel scouts who overreached Stoffel Brinkerhoff, are 
to be taught that the ‘sins of the fathers may be visited upon the children,” 
by a right valiant son of New-Amsiterdam. When we bethink us how these 
Yankee variets penetrated into the New Netheriand settlements, and bored our 
taciturn progenitors with their voludility and intolerable inquisitiveness , bring 
ing the honest burghers to a stand on the highway, and torturing them with 
questions.and guesses ; ‘\and which \s more,’’ seducing the light affections of 
the simple damse!s from their ponderous Dutch gallants, and introducing among 
them the ancient practice of bundling; when we call to mind how that long- 
sided, raw-boned, hardy race, received the proclamations of the sage Goveruur 
of New Amsterdam, treating them with contempt, and applying them to an un- 
seemly purpose, and foully dshonoring the va'orous Van Curlet, whu bore 
them ; whea we remember these things, and also how that the tribe has been 
spreading wider and wider, and growing more impertinent every day ; we can 
not find it in our heart to regret that a doughty champion has come out against 
them, to expose their braggadocia and aunibilate their pretensions. By the 
beard of Mahomet! do they think that wisdom and patriotism lived alone and 
is to die with them? Because they are virtuous, are there to be no more cakes 
andale’ [s their aspiring metropolis, c:imbing upon its little hills to look down 
upon itself, to eclipse the great capitaiof the Mantiaddoes? Is imperial Rome, 
in comparison, to be vetoed a rat-hole, ** Nineveh,” a nook, Babylon a baby- 
house, and Pekin the paltriest pile of the pigmies?’’ Uuanimously, in this me 
ridiaa, the Knickerbockers ‘ reckon not |” 

; The followiag, which we derive from a Boston friend, who assures us that it 
is a “ statement of a veritable occurrence,” we can very readily believe. In- 
deed, we have never been able to doubt anything which a bird might say, since 
we heard Uncle Bezonnet’s ‘** Poor Mino” in Nassau street, laugh, and sing, 
aod exclaim ** Good morning !’’ “ What's your name?” “Uncle John! Un- 
cle John ! somebody's in the store ;"’ and then, changing his tone, remark, what 
nobody could deny, “* What an extraordinary bird!” But to his ** Boston con- 
temporary :"’ “[ came across a pious parrot the other day, while strolling down 
toward the wharves. It was the first of the class I had ever seen. I was just 
passing by a sailor boarding-house, when [ heard, several times repeated, the 
words, ‘ The Lord:ha’ massy on Poor Pol!,a sinner! Lord ha’ massy! Amen!’ 
Turning round, I perceived they were uttered by a parrot in a cage, who with 
one claw drawn up on her breast, head bent reverently down, and eye cocked 
solemnly upward, was now following her ejaculations by the most piteous 
moans. Talking parrots are generally sad creatures, and seldom very choice in 
their language. * But here,’ thought I, ‘ isan exception ; ‘ and surely, a race 
which has in it even one individual capable of attaining to a knowledge of its 
utterly depraved condition, cannot be altogether lost.’ What scemed to me to 
be the more remarkable, was the fact that such knowledge should have been at- 
talnable in a sailor boarding-house, in one of the most vicious streets in the 
city. While these though's were passing through my mind, the parrot had been 
eyeing me with an eager, sidelong glauce, as if she were quite ready fur a chat, 
- oo Oaly for me to begin it. ‘ Pretty, pretty Poil!’ said I, stro‘ing 
G—d D gently with the end of my cane; ‘Polly have a biscuit?’ * Yes, 
—n you! hand over !’ wus the sharp, quick reply.” 





It may be thought remarkabl illusi 
irkable, that while to the mass the illusions of the 
a on possess unwonted interest, those who know the most of its secrets affeet 
ve a _ Theodere Hook, we are told by his reviewer, had a fixed ard 
routed aversion to the stage, and a consummate contempt for the player’s pro- 


fession, as a school of character and manners ; en absclute physical loathing, 











self, overcoming so many proud and glor.ous associations, did not sicken of it 
more heartily. Doesn't this militate against the argument of “C.'” Rarher, 
we think. 





THE NOVEL- READER. 


’T was very sweet of a summer’s eve. 
To bear her talk and sing 

Of stars, and dews, and rocks, ard caves, 
And alli that sort of thing. 


I loved her for her mild blue eye, 
And her sweet and quiet air; 
But I’m very sure that I didn’t see 

The novel on the chair. 


I longed to have a quiet wife, 

For a noise quite drives me frantic ; 
But to be a novel-reader’s spouse 

Is any thing but romantic. 


Tne live-long day does Laura read 
In a cushioned easy-chair, 

In slipshod shoes, and dirty gown, 
And tangled, uncombed hair. 


The children look like beggars’ brats, 
And little have they of breeding ; 

Yet this is but one of the many ills 
That flow from novel-reading. 


For oh! the meals! I'm very eure, 
You ne’er did see such ** feeding ;” 
For the beef is burnt, and the veal is raw. 
And all from novel-reading. 


The bed-room 's very like a sty, 
And the kitchen seems a stable ; 

The lap-dogs litter the parlor o'er, 
And the nursery is a Babel. 


Ho! youth in search of a quiet wife, 
Before to the shrine you lead her, 
Take care, | pray you, take good care 

That she isn’t a novel-reader ! 





For one only reason, we decline the “ thrilling story” of “‘M. D.” of Hud- 
son. Wedo not affect a fights in atale. Indeed, we crossed out a great batile 
of fists recently in one of the best articles that has appeared in the ** Knicker- 
bocker” for several months. S.doey Snith’s advice on this point is most judi- 
cious: ** Nobody should suff-r is hero to Dave a black eye, or to be pulled by the 
nose. The Iliad would never have come down to these times, if Agamemnon 
had given Achilles a box on the ear. We shouldc heve trembled for the nad 
if any Tyrian nobleman had kicked the pious A‘neas in the fourth book. 
£neas may have deserved it, but be never could have founded the Roman em- 
pire after so distressing an accident.”’ 





Now in this fervid summer so’stice, forget not, O ye sedentary ! that impor- 
tant requirement of the body, frequent ablution. Bathe! bathe! A recipient 
ourselves uf “the early and latter rain’ of Dr. Rabineau’s shower-bath, and eke 
the benefits of his unrivaiied swimming-bath, we speak by the card, and as one 
having authority. Of Mr. H. Rabineau's warm sait water baths, at the foot of 
Desbro:ses-street, on the North River, we hear also the warmest praises, from 
the lips of invalids and others. 

If we were to write a page of fine print in reply to one point of S.'s remarks 
upon ** Street Alms-Grving,” it could not so weil express what je at least will 
understand, as the annexed, brief sentence: ‘That charity which Plenty 
gives to Poverty is human and earthly ; but it becomes divine and heavenly, 
when Poverty gives to Want.” 





We submit it to the reader whether our correspondent is not excusable for 
the tardy fulfilment of a promise in which they were interested : 


“T’'ve had the tooth-ac.e, Diedrich, and have taken 
All sorts cf extracts, essences, and lotions ; 
Have aeld on blisters, till my jaws were baking, 
Of mustard, vinegar, and other notions ; 
Aad for about a week, at midnight waking, 
Have drank raw fourth-proof brandy, in such portions, 
(Mixed with quinines, valerians, and morphices, ) 
‘Twould put a dozen stout men ia their coffins.” 
The recent death of Washington Allston, the painter, the poet, in all res- 
pects the man of genius, has left a void which will not soon be filled; and one 


there is, ina foreign land, who will feel this sad event in his very heart of 


hearts. Washington Irving and Washington Alleton were for many years friends 
of as confiding 4 faith and firm an attachment as Damon and Pythias. They 
rose to fame abroad together; were constant mutual advisers in literature and 
art ; and at one time, when they were residing temporarily in Rome, we came 
near losing our renowned author, through the love he bore his friend, and a de- 
sire to unite with him in the common pursuit of his delightful art. We shall 
hope to obtain for these pages a tribute from the pen of Mr. Irving to the 
memory of his illustrious friend. 

Here is a fact related by an eastern correspondent, that raises Handy Andy’s 
character for truth and veracity greatly in our estimation. [t matches tke best 
blunder recorded by that amusing narrator: ‘Not many days since, a litile 
child, two years olc, the son of a puor [rish widow, lay in the middle uf a new 
roed, kicking up a dust, and roasting inthe sun. Presently came slong an Irish 
teamster, who in the most deliberate and careless manner walked his team 
over the litle fellow, aad crushed him to death. Some dozen or (twenty Irish 
shanties were in full view of the catastrophe ; and as might be expected, there 
was a rush and an ullulloo from a hundred women at once. While some took 
up the dead body, others shouted after the teamster, who, apparently uncon- 
cerned, was making slowly off. They forced him back to the scene of theca 
tastrophe, where they did not hesitate tu accuse him of having caused it purposely. 
Pat of course denied it strenuous'y declaring that he did aot see the child, and was 
therefore wholly blameiess. But with a hundred fierce eyes glaring upon him 
at once, and fifty tongues hissing in his ear, he became confused, begen to waver, 
and finally gave ap the point eniirely, probably as a peace-offering to his tor- 
mentors: ‘“ Thrue, thrue, Mistress Conotty,” said he to one of them, while he 
scratched his head sorrowfu lly, ‘1 did see the boy lying there, ’pon my word ; 
but I thought he was asleep!’ This, Mr. C., isa positive fact.” 








THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT IN NEW YORK. 

We never write the name of WasHinGron, without a thrill of pride that his 
country is our country, and that, as an American, we hold a property in his ua- 
dying fame. And we are rejoiced to perceive that a National Monument to this 
great and good man a monument worthy his towering name, is at length to be 
erected in the great metropolis of America. An act was passed last winter by 
the Legislature of New-York, to incorporate the ‘“* Wasuincton Monument 
Association ,” and we have been favored with an examination of the design for the 
magnificent structure, at the rooms of the architect, Mr. Puttarp. It is inthe 
form of a pentagon, and is to be-erected of granite, in or fronting on Union- 
Square ; to be finished in the Gothic style of architecture, richly and elabor- 


ately ornamented ; with spacious rooms below for a Historical Library, Gallery | 


for Paintings, ect., approached from the main rotundas. Its rich Gothic win- 
dows, columns, friezes, cornices, and ballustrades ; its buttresses, turrets, tower, 
and pinnacle ; partake, in the ensemble, of the sublime in art; and when the 
structure shail have towered (o 1:3 utmost height, the crochet of the pinnacle 
four hundred and twenty feet in the air, it will be pronounced the noblest monu- 
ment in the known world. It is tobe built by the voluntary contributions of 
the people of the United States, of one dollar and upward. Some of our weal- 
thy citizens have already headed subscription-lists with five and ten thousand 
doilars ; and arrangements for the immediate commencement of the enterprise 
are now fast maturing. ‘ May Heaven~peed the good work!” for that monu- 
ment will rise in lronor of one who has “ stamped his impress on the centuries ;”’ 
whose virtuous deeds and pure example will only lose their influence on the 
country which he loved and whose freedom he won, “ when rolling years shail 
cease to move.” If we turn over the pages of history, (says our renowned pro- 
genitor, the immortal Knickers cger) that Man bas written of himself, what 
are the characters dignified by the appellatiun of great, and held up to the ad- 
miration of posterity! Tyrants, rebbers, conquerors, renowned only for the 
magnitude of their misdeeds, and the stupenduus wrongs and miseries they 
have inflicted on mankind ; warriors, who have hired themselves to the trade of 
blood, not from motives of virtuous patriotism, nor to protect the injured and de- 
fenceless, but merely to gain the vaunted glory of being adroit and successful 
in massacreing their fellow beings! What are the great events tha: constitute 
a glorious erat The fail of empires; the desolation of happy countries ; 
splendid cities smoking in their ruins; the proudest works of art tumbled in the 





dust; the shrieks and groans of whole nations ascending unto heaven! How 


| 








Wasuine- 
forta in 


ho t " 
press : ve to exe 


“‘ America has furnished Europe and the world with the claracter of W 
INGTON. And if our institutions had done nothing else, they would have Mettead 
the respect of mankind. Wasnincton—first in war, first in peace, and fr 
in the hearts of his countrymen—W asainoTon is all our own = And the ones. 
tion and love entertained for him by the people of the United States are roof 
that they are worthy of such a countryman. I would cheerfully put the : ue 
tion to day to the intelligent men of all Europe—I will say io the intel ont of 
the whole world—what character of the century stards vut in the relief of his. 
tory, most pure, most respectable, most sublime ; aod I doubt nor that, by « 
suffrage approaching to unanimity, the answer would be Wastiveroy That 
monument itself is not an unfit emblem of bis character, by its Iprightness, ite 
solidity, its durabiluy. His pudlic virtues and public principles were as firm 
and fixed as the earth on which that structure rests ; his prrsoual motives as pire 
as the serene heavens in which its summit is Icst. But, indeed, it is not an ade 
quate emblem. Towering far above this column that our hands have bu)|t - a 
held, not by the citizens of a single city or a single State, but by all the fam les 
ef man; ascends the colossal grandeur of the character aud life of Wasning. 
ron. In all its constituent paris ; in all its acts ; in all its torls ; in its universal 
love and admiration, it is an American production. Born vpon our soil - 
parents born upon our sotl ; never having fora single day had a sight of the » { 
world ; reared amidst our gigantic scenery ; instructed, according to the Modes 
of the time, ic the spare but wholesome elementary knowledge which the inst. 
tutions of thecouniry furaish for all children of the people ; brought uy bones) 
and penetra‘ed by the genial influence of American society ; pariaking ov: oes 
destiny of labor; partaking end leading in that acme of our glory, the Wer of 
Independence ; partaking and leading in that great victory of peace, the estab. 
lishment of the present Constitution ; behold him, ALTrog@ETHER AN A MERICAN 
That glorious life, - 

* Where mu!titudes of virtues passed along, 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng ; 
Contending to be seen, then making room 
For other multitudes which were to come :” 


that life in ail its purity, in all its elevation. in ail its grandeur, was the life 
en American citizen. [ claim him—I claim Wasaineron—wholly for 





America.” 
No wonder that “great cheering’—that “ enthusiast'c,”’ “ prolonged.” 
* deafening,” “ long continued,” * renewed” applause—followed the utterance of 
these sentences, from the uutted voices of a great multituse woich no may 
could number! Taere swelled the National Heart ; there went up to Heaven 


the voice of a great People, speaking to Posterity. 


The Knic nerbocker or August 








“FLY YOUR HONOUR?” 

So saysthe Brighton purveyorof “duodecimo” vehicles. “Here you 
are,” shouts the attendant cad, the legitimate “ wet-nurse,” who. bucket in 
| hand, quenches the thirst of his canine charges ; and here am I the identica| 
| old “ tly,” who some few weeks since had the honour of recording in 
| columns of “ Bell” a tew piscatorial proceedings on the banks of the beauti- 
ful river Axe. 





To account for my long silence, and the hiatus that ha 


tervened between my contributions, I may be permitted to observe that like a 
well-bred dog, who invariably sneaks down stairs with his tai] between his 
legs when he sees preparations on foot for kicking him into the street, | mate 


ita rule never to obtrude my humble effusions on the notice of the public 
when amore able and experienced brother of the gentle craft undertakes the 
task, and as I could not bring myself to provoke a comparison by placing 
a composition of mine in juxtaposition with the instructive and talented pro- 
ductions of the able correspondent who signs himselit “ Ephemera,’ [ \aid 
an embargo on pen and ink, and contented myself during the “ interregnum” 
in exploring thestreams and rivers in this neighbourhood not without a hope 
of meeting with a sufficient “ quanium” of sport to authorise my hazarding 
a description of my achievements with the fly and worm rod. The elements 
have all but frustrated the intention, for so uncongenial and unpropitious a 
season for the angler is not upon record. The month of April was ushe: 

in by a Siberian climate, to which has succeeded up to the day before yes'er- 
day a positive deluge. Old Noah and his ark would have been in their ele- 
ment during the whole month of May and a fortnight of June. The whole 
of our beautiful val'ey has been under water, and the floods have committed 
sad havoc inall the low lands. The pretty little river Coly, which runs 
through the town of Colyton, has at intervals afforded very excellent spor 
to the worm fisher. On three occasions during the month of May, and onc: 
in the present month, I met with tolerable success, killing seven and a halt 
six, seven, and fiveanda halfbrace on each day; the fish averaged from 


three quarters to a pound; Lonly killec one heavier, and this weighed a 
pound and a quarter; I caught him on Whi: Monday, close to the town, op- 
posite a mill belonging to Mr. Beed, the tanner - and about the same spot the 
day following twosplendid fish were tazen with the worm by a brace ot 


“ professionals,” the one weighing three pounds and a quarter. and the othe! 
two anda halfpounds. Nota dy has been thrown on the river Axe until the 
present week, and for the first time these six weeks I walked down to the 
water with my trout rod, and tooktwo braceand a half, one a good fish, the 
others small. The flies [ used were a smail red palmer, the aider fly, and 
partridge hackle, allthree wade by Mr. Blacker, of Dean-street, Soho, and 
more tempting or elegant specimens vi the artnofish need wish to look upon ; 
so true to nature are his flies, that | am not sure they would not bring a dead 


trout to lifeagain. Ihave in a fo.mer paper endeavoured to describe the 
“ modus operandi” for circumwenting the trout with the worm; [think I can 


undertake to insure the reader some unusually good sport if he will do me 
the honour to follow theinstructions L took the liberty of lying down. It is 
a commonly received opinion that fish will only take the worm when the 
water is foul and discoloured; this is an error. As the summer advances 
the large fish leave their winter quarters, i.e., the holes and deeps, and sport 
in the scours and runs, and early inthe morning will greedily take the worm 
as itistro!led down the shallows. Todo this property and effectually the 
rod should be from twenty to five-and-twenty feet in length, to enable the an- 
gler to keep out of sight, and should be of bamboo or cane and light, \he 
tackle strong, and the hook not too smal!. When the water is much disturbed 
by bungling fly-fishers, and threshed throughout the day, this method is (he 
only feasible one for filling the creel. Atany time, however, betweer sun- 
rise and sun-set, if the water be fine or otherwise, if the trout will not rise, 
try the worm, and I wager a glass of whiskey toddy to a dose of sals (Jong 
odds, Mr Editor) that the patient and skilful angler will be rewarded for bis 
pains. oa 
Having hinted at the surest plan for securing a dish of fish, I will, in con- 
clusion, tell my readers how to enjoy their trout when caught. There are 
| three different way of dressing them—boiling, broiling, and frying. Tates 
'vary. Tothose who prefer boiled trout, the following is the best satice:— 
Prepare some rich melted butter, into which I advise them to /nsinuate some 
finely chopped parsley and chives, in the proportion of two-thirds of the for- 
merto one-third of the latter, a desert spoonful of French vinegar, salt ane 
cayenne to taste; this isa very appetizing accompaniment. It broiled, ‘be 
orthodox sauce is made thus :—Puttwo ounces of butter into a sauce-pan, '€! 
it boil and hiss untila fine gold colour, then add a table spoonful of Frenc® 
vinegar, chopped parsley and eschalot, black peper and salt, and don't eat tev 
much; but this your friends willtake care of, for it is the “ne plus ultra’ 0! 
relishes. It your trout be fried, let them be served hot, and when on your 
plate rub the fish over with cold butter, dust it with cayenne pepper, alc 
sqeeze a lemon over it; this isnotso nasty either, only try it. 1 forgot ‘0 
say that the fish for broiling should be rubbed over with salad oil previous:Y 
to being pladed on the gridiron, asthe oleaginous process prevents the sxin 
adhering to the bars; but tearing my readers may think me a disciple of ol¢ 
M: ther Glass, instead of Izaak Walton, | must close my culinary catalogue 
with this purting benediction—“ May good digestion wait on “—. and 


health on both.” WLY 
Bell's Life, July 9 
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ESSAY ON LEGERS. 


To the Editor of the London Era. : 
Dear Vates,—The majority of the world appear to entertain a scrl 61 su- 
perstition that the same horse never will agaia win both the Derby and Le- 
ger. For my own part, having so often observed persons, when they failed 
in any undertaking, through their own obvious incapacity and folly, ascribe 
all the blame to fortune, I was led, in times of yore, to form the rash eon- 
clusion, that there was no sueh thing as lack; but being now somewhat old- 
er, and, I trust, wiser, I utter adjure and recant my former opinion, and I 
now hold with Sylla, Julius Cesar, and Napoleon, that fortune is dominan’ 
in the affairs of this life. How often do we see the deepest-laid schemes fail 
where the wisdom to plan was accompanied by the energy and ability (0 ex- 
ecute, so that we might be almost tempted to believe, like the ancients, in the 
existence of some Nemesis, or avenging deity, who delighted to mock the 
hopes and laugh to scorn the impotence of man. But though fortune, > 
Lord Bacon observes, be blind, she is not invisible; and the wise man !» - 
— for success, not so much to his own superiority as the mistakes 0 
others. . 

Now, without having recourse to anything preternatural, ur the supposi- 
tion chat there is an insuperable bar fixed by fate, a ready solution of the 
mystery is at hand, why the same horse is never (with the exception . 
€.ampion) the gainer of the great Epsom and Doncaster prize, by simp’) 
asking ourselves, is it worth aay person’s while to run the chance of wncet 
tain winning when so much money can be netted by certain losing ? 
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as it were, for every thing connected with the green room, from the mouthing | different the means, how different the results, in the ome a 


art of managers, to the melancholy pirouettes of the “poor plastered things| Ton! Let a recent orator, an orator worthy h’s great theme, se: 
with fringes to their stays, which they call petticoats.” Fanny Kemble her- appropriate and adequate words what we would but could uo: 
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Now let us jast take a the ensuing 
over Aristides, a most ‘orse, if he can be 
post, and Nutwith, by some persons said to be better thanthe Yeoman, which 
j do not believe, though his ranning as a two-year old was exceedingly good, 
have the Seotts no horse in their stable es Cotherstone good enough to 
win the Leger, and if so, would they not be fools to throw away the golden 
harvest that awaits them ? i ; 

There is the Cas‘er, whose public running, the truest of all criterions 
stam,s him asa first-rate horse: in my hamble opinion there is nothing, save 
the favorite, can compete with him. As for the dark horses, there is Par- 
thian, tolook at every inch a racer, I never saw any horse with his hind 
legs so well bent ander him; but ms | fancy, and mind it is buta fancy, is 
Dumpling. He is a sweet horse and an elegant goer. He was noi wanted 
forthe Derby. He belongs moreover to one of the very best sportsmen in 
faziand, who always rans his horses to win if he can, although it is well 
inown that in most stables, more especially the Great Northern, the only act 

; owoership the masters of horses ever exercise is that of paying their 
-rainer’s bills; and even this slight recognition of property (if report speak 
che wrath) is frequently omitted and overlooked. I b-lieve many persons 

ippose that a trainer isin no better predicament with regard to horses be- 
ing taken away from his stables, without their expenses having been pre- 
viously paid, than a livery man ; that he has not the power to detain them, 
and his sole remedy is to bring an action for a simple dept. Now, itso hap- 
nens, that a trainer is ia precisely the same condition as a veterinary sur- 
»-on, who can unquestionably detain any animal entrusted to his charge asse- 
rity for the amount of his bill, it being held in Jaw that by the exercise of 
sill he has enhanced the value of the aforesaid steed, and consequent- 

y he has a lien on the same: a tramer has exactly similar hold. We 
:now a horse placed in John Seott’s hands instantly becomes doubled in va- 

e: for instance, last year, Jack. 

Some people talk of the feather it would be in the cap of the Scotts to win 

th Derby and Leger with the same horse. There is certainly somethiug 
in thal, as the Devil said, when he made use of his uncle’s boot. Srill from 
what | know of the public character of Master William, [should imagine, 
peing a keen, sensible man, he would, any day of the week, prefer, as Pope 
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‘‘ The solid pudding to tne empty praise.” 
Remember Pudding is own brother to Dampling! 
Now, the detection of humbug is always easier tian the discovery of truth. 


yas fortunate enough to find outa sad imposter for the Derby, in the per- 
on of Napier,and | flatter myself I have found out another in the Progress 
colt. Now, he is ashowy-looking horse when stripped, and a game good- 
in to gothroughdirt, as his raoning at Gorhambury showed, but I think he 


‘ne of the worst gallopers I have ever seen. He appears to be perpetu- 
ally endeavoring to hit his nose, in which praiseworthy undertaking I make 
10 doubt he will some fine day succeed; another inch higher and the trick is 

ie. I was delighted to renew my acquaintance with my old naval friend, 
he Admiral of the Yellow, at Ascot: he is much improved, but as for his 
winning his race, it was merely a question whose feet were best, Scott’s or 
Horseley’s. Unless every horse in the race be pulled for them, as was the 

ise with Launcelot, they neither have any chance for the Leger. They are 

th, however, better than that arch military impos'er, Marshal “ Stilts.” 

I fully expect, nevertheless, to seetne Progress backed freely at 12:01, such 
he prestige of Scott’s name. 

[ remember, some few years ago, a horse being exhibited in London, said 

be 2) hands high. I wonder some adventurous speculator did not pur- 

nase him. If sent to Malton, and entered in some of the handicaps, he 
vould have been safe to be afavorite. Or better still, let Isaac Day have the 
janagement of him; let it b2 whispered that the hero of Northleach, hav- 


ing vowed that he never gould go comfortab'y to heaven, unless he had first 
| the Goodwood Cup, had brought this horse purposely from America, 
where he had proved himself to be an extraordinary animal. Eclipse, when 


) 


extended, covered in his stride 25 feet ; let it be reported 'hat Americus, when 
merely cintering, stretches over 33, that he has been tried with the Corsair, 
andcan give him 3 stone. Why there would be 2to 1 laid on him before 
sariiog. When isthe blow to be struck with the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, 
Mirius? Is it to be next Liverpool? or are we to wait a little longer ? 
Vien (bes that interesting navigator, Capiain Cook, weigh anchor and 
imence his voyage of discoveries. I fancied, from put ing two or three 
sumstances together, that he was better than Gaper. We shall see. 
| canno) resist the oppurtunity of saying a few words in favor of my old 
, Anoriao, Although full of flesh, and the last horse in the world to go 
ough dirt, inasmuch as he has the lowest action I ever saw, he still man- 
aged to win his race at Ascot. I had the satisfaction, morevver, of over- 
wring Joha Scott express his unqualified approval of him. This is the 
(hat a cotemporary writer calls a brute. It is all very fine toabuse an 
fier he has been beat in his trial, but, corroborated as my opinion is 
ol the firsttrainer in Earope, I fearlessly challenge the whole world 
)picxa hole in him. Some persons say heistco handsome—too dandified: 
euse—show me a single racing point in which he is deficient. 
by the way, that able, bat of late infernally bumptious writer, Judex, was 
* owton the Aseot meeting. Tv b2 sure, the state of the ground, on | 
lay, was such as to defy all ordinary caleulations; still, a man who 
ts such a very “ Pomponias Ego” sort of style“ always right”—as he 
‘ays to be enamored of, lays himself open to b2 .:ughed at. Contrary to 
inion of a mach better judge than myself, Gorhambury gave Siriko! 
n Sib. beating. [strongly recommend the former genilemin tothe notice of 
e Antiquarian Society. Ralph, as lexpected, won the Cup in a canter. 
r Robertde Gorham! As all succeeded so well at Epsom in calming 
gilaled nerves and inspiring him with pluck, it was thought Alinut’s 
‘ lozeages might have been of service in curing his cough, but all to no 
iipose. Ipecacuanha had been previously exhibited, but it had the same 
upon him that it had upon that romantic young lady, Juliana, who was 
‘ot sittiag in shady groves—it made him sick. 
to conclude: I feel a moral certainty that I shall wia a pot before the 
yeac isout. Last night I dreamed I was Lord George: the night before, 
Cotherstone; and the night before that, a sort f Centaur, composed of 
fommy Lye and Aristides, with 109,000 pounds on my back, and a bar 
e well nailed to my nethers. Something must come of allthis! But, 
iether or not. Believe me, yours faithf ully, 
A ) ORKSHIREMAN. 


nd 


A SCREW LOOSE. 
_ We learn from the Picayune thatthey had John Ellis Thorpe up before 
secorder Baldwin. lear the worthy pair in their defence; 
You’ll see,” said Ellis. 
Yes, and you’ll see,” replied Thorpe. “I is’nt to be driven from my per- 
tion by you, no how you can fix it.” 
Well, I guess there’s laws for the purtection of the reg’lar cabmen, as well 
as gen'Jemen what follers other business,” said Ellis. 
“ We'll see,” said Thorpe. 
“Yes, we'll see,” replied Ellis. 
Chis epsiode was catried cn in the hal! of the court, after which both par- 
* Went in, that the recorder might pronounce his dictum on the question at 
ie be ween them. 
a ret Bill Thorpe and John Ellis ready to go ioto their case,” asked the 
iecorder, 
Lis ready,” said Thorpe. 
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Lisalways ready,” said Ellis; “ there’s no back out in me.” 
hen let us hear what you have got to say,” said the Recorder. 
Well I wants to bind this here feller over to keep the peace,” replied | 


IS, 


KY} ] 
_ What bas he done ?” asked the Recorder. 
“Well, Pll tell you God’s truth about it,” said Ellis ; “you see I’se gone | 

ately into the cabline. Idrivesone of those newly imported, convenient 
‘ticles with two wheels, what ain’tlike nothing else ; but the’res regular | 

‘Are-up concerns, I tell you.” | 

__t dare say,” said the Recorder; “bat what had this to do with the as. | 
Why, just this here,” replied Ellis, “ that whenI drives upto the stand 

' Seis all the old cabmen to jaw we, and call me the milk-and-water cab- | 
What does he mean by that ?” asked the Recorder. 
Why, your honor, sees, I wasin the milk business afore 1 got in the cab 

‘©, and he has a spite against me, cause I am advancing in my profes- 


vel he has assaul‘ed my ’oss,” replied Ellis, “and that’s personal, | 


* Not exactly,” said the Recorder ; “ but we'll hear what Thorpe has to 


“ If your honor listens,” said Thorpe, “‘ I'll tell it while l’dbe cracking my 
‘'P, without any gammon whatsumdever. You see I knows all the bran- 
‘ol our business, and a werry critica! business it is if your horses aint got 
i epee I'm driv’ a one horse wagon, a coach and pair, and at one 
va: ae a me and four tooa whole day, and wad bat one break 
| a ite ihe § your honor if it’s fair for a feller like this here, vot never 
sinegh al prmyged. b than driving a milk wagon to intrude himself onthe 
v heme’ sBloles santtie from the reg’lar hands? Is it honor bright, 
59 "36 ieaeeree coe men and coachmen got wested rights as wellas other 

e feller said at die hows our rights, and knowin dares maintain ‘ em,’ as 

+s : political meetin’ t’other night—and I’m blowed if ve 

Dr wile : ee “ but this ’ere feller goes in for monopolies and chartered 

3©s; he's against fair competition in business.” 




















THE FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The monthly meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club took place, accord- 


ing toa niment, at the Pacific Hotel, in Greenwich street, on the 18th 
July. General Johnson, of Brooklyn, took the chair, and a numerous body 
of tarmers were present on the occasion, and a very interesting and instruc- 
live meeting was the result. Large bouquets of flowers were brought in by 
different members to adorn the room, but we saw neither truits nor vegeta- 
bles. We hope each member will feel himself bound to supply this omission 
at the next monthly meeting. 

Mr. E. Roberts, of Michigan, read an able and eminently practical paper 
on the agriculture of his state. A general discussion then !ook place, which 
was fullowed up by some verbal statements on the production of manure by 
Mr. Seely of Staten Island. ‘These were considered so valuable, that Mr. 
Seely was requested to write them out for the benefit of the club, which he 
has cheerfully engaged todo. An eleborate Report of a Convention of Silk- 
growers, held at Northampton Massachusetts, September last when then pre- 
sented. By this report it appears the silk business is rapidly increasing 
throughout the Union. 

Mr. Henry Steele, ot New Jersey, presented aieaf from an Isabella grape- 
vine raised by him, an.] gave a description of the same, The vine is five 
years old, and for growth of wood, foliage, and fruit, surpasses everything 
of the kind we have seen. The leaf measured from the point to be stem thir- 
teen inches, and in width it measured much more. Onthe vine is a number 
of vigorous shoots measuring from ten to fourteen feet in length, and three 
eights of an inch in diameter, with fruit to correspond. He bas taken 
‘ Hoar’s Treatise on the Vine” as his guide, which he believes contains the 
true method of cultivating the grape to perfection. He will be pleased to show 
his vines to any who may have a desireto see them. He believes the same 
rules laid down in Hoar for the treatment of the vine, will apply equally well 
to the raspberry, which he has found greatly mismanaged in this section of 
the couniry. 

Hon. Henry Meigs read a letter recommending the introduction of the 
Wapato (a species of potato) for cultivation, which it wasthought might be 
rendered far more valuable than our common potato. [t is found at the mouth 
of the Columbia river, and is much used there by the Indians as an article of 
food. 

Mr. Samuel Stevens of Long Island read a communication on the culti- 
vation of the strawberry, which elicited much attention. We shall 
publish this paper in our next, and the comments of members upon it at the 
time. 

Mr. D. J. Browne, who has spent much time in studying the nature and 
disease of the trees of America, gave an opinion as to that which has so 
greatly afflicted the sycamore for the two past years. He said it was his be- 
lief, that the disease in the sycamore had been caused by a sudden suspension 
or congelation of the sap by cold and frost early in spring, after it had as- 
cended to the extremity of its branches. He spoke at some length, and as a 
further corroboration of his opinion, he read a paper on the destruction of 
the sycamores in Great Britain in 180); bat as a committee is appointed 
lo investigate the subject, we shall defer publishing this till we get their re- 

ort. 

/ Dr. A. Jones exhibited an ingenious machine of his own invention for 
watering streets, and irrigating meadows and gardens, either by hand or 
horse-power. We were mnch pleased with it, and intend giving an engrav- 
ing of it hereafter, with a description. It would be an invaluable instru- 
ment for the gardener, and can b2 seen any time at the American Insti- 
stufe, 

Several committies were appointed to report on different subjects, and the 
clubadjourned at 5 o’clock, P.M., after a very pleasant and profitable meet- 
ing. 

A delegation of five of the members of the club was appointed to visit the 
Exhibition of the Horticultural Society of Boston, to be held in September. 
A social and beneficial intercourse will thus b2 established between the agri- 
culturists of these two sections of the country. 

The next club meeting will be held at 12 o’clock on the 15th August, at 
the Pacific Hotel,Greenwich street. Strangers in the city, and tbe farmers 
and horticulturists of this vic’nity are invited to attend. 

The American Agriculturist. 





BREAKING COLTS. 

Somebody has said, “there is no man whcelly evil,” and we are inclined 
to the opinion there is no animal wholly or irreclaimably vicious, Many 
are made nearly so by injudicious or brutal treatment, and the consequence 
of our own miscondact is charged upon the beast as instinctive or natural. 
The great secret in the management of all animals is gentleness; love, in this 
case at leas', is more powerful than fear; and the animal soon learns that 
docility and submission go not unrewarded. Read,in Burkhardt or La Mar- 
tine, the manner in which the Arabs treat their horses, rearing them among 
their children, and frequently dividing their last barley cake with them, and 
we cannot won.Jer that there are no vicious and unmanageable horses among 
ihem. The mares and foalsfact unfrequently occupy a part of the same tent 
with the family, and the children climb upon and fondle them without fear 
orinjary. The affection and attachment between the Arab and his horse, is 
reciprocal; the animal meets him witha neigh of pleasure, and bows his 
head to receive the expected caress. And throughout the country, it will be 
found the man who treats his horses and other animals wish the most kind- 
ness and attention, has them most docile and manageable, and the most free 
from vicious propensities. The following, which we copy from a commu- 
nication inthe Union Agriculturist, writen by Mr. Churchill, will better 
illustrate the effect of this law of kindness than any remarks of ours, 

‘“« My father, while I was young, kept a number of mares for raising colts, 
among which weretwo which we called preity high strung; and the colts 
inthat respect were generally afier the mares. One iu particular, after in- 
juring two or three men in the neighborhood by throwing them, he suld toa 
horse dealer, who took it to Hartford, Conn., where it killed one negro, and 
nearly killed another in the same way, both noted for sticking to a horse’s 
back. After these accidents, the driver sold the colt togo tothe West Indies, 
where, as he said, there were plenty of negroesto kill. Having ano her 
colt of the same stockto break, my father was concluding totake strong mea- 
sures to effect his object. 

“T proposed trying more gentle means; told him that he had his smart ri- 
ders, that could jump from the ground on to the back of a wild colt without 
tonching a hand, and get thrown as quick. ‘Give me Dowd,’ sad I, (a 
young man equal as clumsy as myself, but cautious, cool, and withal kind to 
animals,) “and the colt,and we wil! try what we can do.” After laughing 
at us to his satisafction, and some importunity on my part, he consented. 

* We took the colt into a smooth pasture, where it was familiar with every 
object, and led him around the pasture very gently ; then, when standing, 
Dowd put his left arm over the colt’s back, and let it teel some of his weight; 
stood a few minutes in that position, the colt quite uneasy at first, bat soon 
became pacified by kind treatment. I then took hold of Dowd’s ancle, when 
his foot was raised, and assisted him to place himself across the back of the 
colt. After remaining in this position some five or six minutes, he then 
gradually put his right leg over, and raised himself to a perpendicular posi- 
tion. 

“ We let the colt stand thus till it showed a disposition to walk forward. 
At first, it would take but one or two steps, but soon found that it could move 
with a man upon iisback. In one hour’s time, Dowd rode the colt to the 
house without difficulty. During the whole time, we were careful to treat 
the colt kindly ; to makeno sudden or quick motions to frighten it; and by 
all means not to vex it. This colt, though spirited, proved a safe animal to 
ride. So mach, wesaid, on our return to the house, for kind treatment; and 
so much I have found to be correct since in breaking colts, steers, or heifers. 
If an anima] shows a disposition to fight, it must be conquered; after this is 
done effectu ally, kind treatment is the best.” 





Loss of Major Boyd's and Captain Anderson’s Children 
IN THE RETREAT FROM CABOOL, 

It was about this period of our melancholy adventures that Major Boyd and 
Captain Anderson heard of the loss of their children ; the major’s youngest, a 
boy, and the captain’s eldest, a girl. These poor babes (for so they may be 
called—the eldest was not five years o'd) had been placed in camel-panniers ; 
the doy with his mother, Mrs. Boyd, on one side; and the girl, under charge of 
Mrs. Mainwaring, on the other. Mrs Mainwaring, notwithstanding she had an 
infant of her own in her arms, generously volunteered the charitable office, see- 
ing that Mrs. Anderson had two other children to take care of, the youngest 
scarcely a week old, The above little party were all on the same camel in the 
middle of the pass; the beast was shot, and lay down, leaving its helpless 
freight a stationary mark for the bullets of the Affghans. Shortly a Hindoos 
tanee sowar took Mrs Boyd on his horse, and carried her safe through the 
pass. The other lady, the kind hearted Mrs. Mainwaring, was nearly sharing 
a more wretched fate; she had just contrived to dismount with her own infaat 
from the fallen camel, when an Affghan horeeman rode up to her, and threaten- 
ing her with his eword, desired her to give him the shawl with which she was 
clothed ; while she was urging some vain remonstrance, a grenadier sepoy of 
the 54th contrived to force his way to her rescue; which he effected by dis. 
charging the contents of his musket Into the body uf the Affghan. Leaving 
little Boyd and Anderson to their fate, he then gave his arm to his fair protege, 
and with the gallantry of a cavalier of olden times, supported her falling steps 
to near the exit from the pass ; here, poor fellow! he was fated to end his ca- 
reer, and he fell by a bullet from one of the stone breast works. It now be- 
came the chance of a spirited young fellow, a private in the 44:h, to afford aid, 
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arm to the lady’s assistance, and bearing in 


ing in, did this little reach the hilting-groond. A weak and delicate 
woman, used to all sd es ay eb of civilised life, having walked a 
distance of five or six miles, the whole way through snow more than ankle- 
deep ; in many places sinking to the knees through the thin coating of ice that 
covered the stream flowing through the pass ; forcing her way through the 
shoals of camp followers, all equally eager to get clear of the mouth of the 
pass, (to so many, in truth, the jaws of death,) and for more than half the dis- 
tance carrying in her arms a child of ten weeks old. Still, hers was @ happy 
case compared to that of others; she had surmounted her difficulties, and could 
press her infant to her bosom. But how was it with Mrs. Boyd and Mrs. An- 
derson 1 Thoy had now to learn, that, in the confusion and hurry of saving the 
ladies, their children had been left to the tender mercies of the ruthless Aff- . 
ghans. Who could guess what would be the fate of these pocr babes! Hap- 
py, surely, would their parents have been, could they have teen assured that 
the sword haJ ended their miseries: but to fancy them living to becotne the 
slaves of Affghans! Who shall venture to depict their anguish? 
The Eng'ish Captives at Cabool, in Bentley’s Miscellany for July. 





THE RIALTO. 

What very light impressions do the most solemn events appear to make upon 
those whove time is devoted to active pursuits, who are engeged in amassing 
wealth, or in the hard struggle how to live. The mind is so chained to its oc- 
cupation that it fears to lose a link, the attention so rivetted that all else, 
whether of fate or fancy, is but as a cloud flitting o’er the dise of the sun. No 
doubt it was the same in the palmy days of argosies and doges, and doubtiess 
will be the case till that blessed period arrives, when wars shall cease, and 
cakes and ale be had for the asking. { was somewhat inclined to this mode of 
dreaming, by witnessing the meting of two acquaintances upon the Rialto, 
between whom the following conversation ensued : 

** Have you heard of the death of poor F. ?” 

‘No; is it possible?” 

“Tt is true, indeed ; poor fellow, he went off about four o'clock this morn- 
in ” 

e. I'm sorry for it; sad business. I shook hands with him only a few days 
ago; how much has he left, do you think?” 

* Why, some say fifty, some a hundred ; at all everts there will be a capital 
provision fur his family.” 

‘Weill, I’m happy to hear it.” (Pause) ‘* Anything new to day ?” 

‘ Nothing, I believe, except an overland mail, from the desert of Zahara ; 
things much a3 they were; market overdone with sand, and ostriches’ eggs 
scarce.” (Pause.) “ So poor F. is really dead ?”’ ; 

‘Aye, its trae; I saw young Hydrarg an hour ago, and he attended him ; 
therefore there can be no doubt.” 

* Well, its a serious affair. D'ye think young Scapegrace will carry on the 
business?” 

“Can't say.” (Pause) ‘“ Anything doing to day!” 

“Why, there is alittle demand for brown paper bags, and I see a good many 
of them passing to and fro; but, generally speaking, things are dull. By the 
bye, have you taken any shares in the new ratlway from B otle to the Isle of 
Mao?” 

‘ Yes, a few hundred for the present; but I am to!d they will be at a high 
premium soon.”’ 

“Indeed, then I fear I am too late in my application; of course you kaow 
something about it.” 

‘Why, Sanguine, the broker, (a deuced clever fellow,) tells me it willbe a 
third Grand Junction (we have often heard of seconds ;) he says they have dis- 
covered the proper floating sleepers, and that the rails are to be formed of 
whalebone and o:lskin, which is to be firmly cemented by cobler’s wax, enabling 
them to yield to any trifling undulation in the water; the carriages will be in- 
geniously contrived and formed of caoutchouc.” 

‘Upon my word that sounds very clever. Did you hear anything of the pro- 
bable cost and traffic t” 

Why, Sanguine informs me (for I rely implicitly upon him, and nobody 
knows the information of some of these gentlemen) that the traffic will be enor- 
mous; the number of herrings brought to this port alone will give five per cent., 
and this they have a right to quadruple ; besides the directors have made a con- 
tract with the innkeepers, to supply them wi h oysters for sauce at a very cheap 
rate indeed, and the shells are to be sent to America, where a patent will be ob- 
tained for converting them into tissue paper, in lieu of the old, which is to be 
repudiated, as it does not answer. Pie nic sheds on a new principle will be con- 
structed along the line, for the convenience of passengers and parties.” 

“ Why, this will indeed be a splendid concern ; and the cost ?” 

“Oh, as to the cost, Sanguine tells me it will not be great certainly, but he 
is not quite sute,ie., he thioks he is within a couple of millions; they are mak. 
ing arrangements for cutting the swells.”’ 

‘Upon my word, the whole thing looks remarkably promising; do you think 
I am too late?” 

‘* Certain!y ; the shares are almost all taken by the directors and their friends, 
and [ had great difficulty in getting mine; however, I may dispose of a few at 
a premium, not I assure you, for the sake of raising the wind ; we don’t think 
that advisable.” 

(Pause).—* When is poor F. to be buried?” 











* Oo Friday.” 
‘Is he, indeed? Poor fellow! Well When does your Neversink 
sail t’’ 


‘To-morrow. I have only a few letters.”’ 

‘Send them early, but, I say, don’t mention this about the third Grand 
Junction.” 

‘*No, no; I'll name it to 

Plas Damp. 


Nogopy.” 








Qveer Story —Sr, Avsan’s.—On Monday an extraordinary circumstance 
occurred in this town which caused no little amusement to the inhabitants. 
{t appeared that a young gentleman of dashing exterior took a place by the 
St. Alban’s coach, when he gave his name as Lawrence Peel. Onthe road 
down his fellow travellers, naturally proud of having in their company a 
son of the noble baronet who holds the reins of Government, paid him every 
honor. His“ gentlemanship” in return delighted them with numberless 
interesting stories, gleaned in his travels. Drink, of which he drank “ pota- 
tions pottle deep,” however, at last made him more communicative, and he 
stated that he had run away from college, and he was going to have a spree. 
On his arrival at St. Alban’s the news soon spread that a son of Sir Robert 
was among them, and the people congregated to haveaview of him. Many 
a bumpkin, touching his hat to the hon. gentleman, gottreated, until at last 
‘the potent poison quite overcame him,” and he was taken to the Verulam 
Arms, where he was comfortably bedded. Mr. Peel having told the same 
tale to the landlady as he related to the passengers, she thinking that she 
might get into trouble if she harboured him, sent for Mr. Coles, a medical 
man, who went to him for the purpose of advising his immediate return. 
During the interview something transpired which convinced him that he 
was no son of Sir Robert’s, but an impostor; and he immediately was given 
into the custody of the police. A private hearing of the case took place at 
the Town hall, when itturned out that my gentleman was no gentleman at 
all, bata lady. She stated that she had escaped from a nunnery in France 
with 200|.; that being nearly exhausted, she was for making her way back, 
and the disguise was assumed to protect her from insult. Hername did not 


‘transpire, nor could it be got from her, andthe general opinion among the 


medical men was that she was decidedly insane. On being taken to the sta- 
tion-house she knelt down and prayed for the poor idiots composing the Com- 
mon Council, which strengthened the opinion. She was kept in custody one 
nigh!, and the re then walked her out of the borough, amid the laugh- 
ter and jeers of the inhabitants. She was on the road to Northampton, 
where she expected to arrive on Wednesday. Her appearance is anything 
put prepossessing ; she dresses showily, and patronizes a yellow walking cane 

The Count de Survilliers and M. Levie Ramolino have come to an ami- 
eable settlement of the suit, which had been instituted by Madame Letitia 
Bonaparte, to obtain a revocation of the legacy bequeathed by Napoleon to, 
his uncle, M. Ramolino. The Count felt that as the donation was a special 
bequest, it ought to be respected ; but M. Ramelino conceiving that the house 
in which the Emperor was born ought never to become the property of a 
private person, has given it up to the head of the Bonaparte family, to be 
disposed of according to the wishesof the people of Corsica. 


Isrumvs or Panama.—At a meeting of the Academy ot Sciences at Paris 
on Wednesday week. M. Arago made a communication of the steps that 
have been taken towards the great work of the cutting through the Isthmus 
of Panama, which has been so long talked of, but which many persons have 
regarded as chimerical. According to this communication, a contract has 
been entered into by Messrs. Baring and Co., of London, with the Republic 
of New Grenada, invirtue of which the republic is to cede to them the line 
required for the projected canal, with 80,000 acres of land on the two banks, 
and 400,000 acres in the interior of the country. Messrs. Baring and Co. 
had, it is said, in the first instance, fixed the amount of toll for the naviga- 
tion of the canal at the exorbitant price of 18f. per ton, Lut they have redu- 
ced it to 8f. Thework, upon which from 4,000 to 5,000 men are to be en- 
gaged, is to be completed in five yeas. 

Rattways anv Coacues.—The best distinction drawn between railway and 
coach accidents was that of an old whip :—“ If,” said he, “ you gets comforta- 








| bly capsized in a ditch by the road-side, there you are! but if you gets blown 
up by an engine, run into a cutting, or off an embankment, where are you !” 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Knoxvi._s, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Sept. 
Lexineron, Ky.- - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Sept. 
LovisviLLE, Ky. - - Oakland Course, Jockey Club Fal! Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Oct. 
MonTREAL, L. C. - St. Pierre Course, Turf Club Meeting, 15th, 16th, and 18th Aug. 
NasHVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Fal! Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Oct. 

“ “6 The Great Peyton Stake, and others, come off same week. 
New Yoru - - - - - Union Course, L.J., J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Oct. 
Quessc, L.C. - - - The Races wiil commence on the 5th Sept. 
Rep Bripee, Tenn. Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 11th Oct. 
Trevton, N. J. - - Eagle Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Sept. 


THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 


Baffled in his many attempts at becomming part proprietor in the Bath pro- 
perty, Elliston had, however attained a joint management in a London esta- 
blishment—namely, that of Haymarket Theatre—and in March, he took leave 
of his old friends by a benefit, which was rendered not a little remarkable by a 
speech from the beneficiare and a “row” in a playhouse. 

It had been publicly announced, that on the occasion of this benefit, ‘‘ the pit 
would be thrown into boxes,” and “the gallery admission be raised to pit 

prices ;”’ an expedient not without precedent, but a usage highly indecorous, 
and which, in more recent times, has been very properly discontinued. Fa- 
voured and caressed as Elliston had even been by the Bath public, this experi- 
ment did not pass without much invective and some opposition ; for no sooner 
did the curtain rise for the play, than there was a rising also amongst the spec- 
tators, which threatened, for a time, serious ay ay te bs Throwing the 
pit into boxes” had very nearly ee throwing the boxes into the pit ; for 
some of the most irritated of the party were actually about demolishing the 
furniture, and the extra tax which had been extorted by the gallery Commis- 
sioners seemed to indicate as awful a result as the impost of “ ship-money 
itself, or any similar ect of tyrannous “ benevolence.” Elliston, however, 
‘made a speech—which many might have envied, and none but George Ro- 
bins excelled—by which he presently won all hearts to his own service, and 

eace was resiored without one sixpence returned. The play was the “‘ Beaux 

tratagem.”’* Elliston, of course, sustaining Archer, which he did with great 
vivacity and effect. 

Before leaving Bath, Elliston received fresh intelligence from Colinan. 

“T have engaged,’”’ says he, ‘“‘a Mr. Kelly, and my covenants are by no 
means so agreeable as I could have wished. As those whom heaven has join- 
ed, no man Is to put asunder, I am compelled to take him—wife and baggage. 
The lady’s tongue is of that fathom, that on opening her mouth on my stage, 
it will unavoidably reach the faces of the upper gallery. It bears with it, like- 
wise, a lazy lisp, which could not fail teaching our audience the “ whole art of” 
hissing, did they require to be reminded of such accomplishments. Plain she 
is, at all times; but in speaking, she chews the cud, and is rather fitted for a 
museum than a playhouse. It is Plutarch, I believe, who tells us that Minerva 
threw away her flute on perceiving the grimaces she made in the surface of a 
river. She wasa sensible woman ;—I would to Heaven Mrs. Kelly would 
throw me over too. 

“Thave also engaged a Mr. Hatton—a three-pounder, and a very useful 
man; for he can cram a hundred lengths into his head with the facility of a 
land-surveyor’s reel-measure. I hope to greet you in town on the 24th. Come 
to Waldron’s at two o'clock, and I will read to youthe Prelude ; | will then 

ive you some clue to my castellum, where George Colman is to be found by 
Fie friends—‘ a place,’ as Mrs. Milwood declares, ‘ by art so cunningly contrived, 
that the piercing eyes of jealousy may search in vain to find an entrance.’ 
Weighty Lady Seckinateunabien* has just written to me for a stagebox, on our 
opening—for her, unquestionably, an opening. And now, success attend us! 
Haynates against Newmarket !” 


Early in May, Elliston started for London, but the journey itself was a little 
interrupted by the coach breaking down within two miles of Devizes. Unfor- 
tunately, it rained hard at the moment—a pelting torrent—so that the inside 
passengers being prevented walking onwards, the coach was propped up, and 
the good people compelled to remain stationary, whilst the guard rode on 
with a pair of horses, for the purpose of bringing back some vehicle for convey- 
ing the party into the town. 

This incident, which at any other time, had afforded our friend a step only to 
further adventure, was now a great annoyance, as he had appointed to meet 
Colman, at a certain hour, in London ; however, he made the best of it, con- 
verting his own mortification into a source of amusement for others—particu- 
larly with one old lady, who declared “ it was as good asa play to hear him.”’ 
He talked, as usual, of Ben Jonson and Moses, Julius Cesar and Lord George 
Gorden—so that however gloomy the prospect might have been without, all 
was cheerful and sunny within. After waiting in this situation for above an 
hour, the fresh carriage arrived, which proved to be no other than a black mourp- 
ing-coach, followed by a hearse, intended as a conveyance for the luggage. 
Here new difficulties arose, some of the party refusing to enter so mortally 

rave a vehicle—difficulties which were but little removed by the many things 

lliston had to say about Colonel Despard, who had just been hanged, and 
poor Colonel Montgomery, who had just been murdered. But at length, in 
they crept, and we verily believe many a funeral party had been far more light- 
hearted than some of the present company—particularly a certain quack doctor, 
who had now completely lost his courage, and whose physiognomy underwent 
as sudden a change as that of some of our merry friends after being about fif- 
teen minutes at sea! 

A mourning coach conveying passengers, habited in all the colours of a 
harlequin himself in the midst; and a hearse following, contaming, amongst 
other things, the wardrobe of a travelling comedian, with the nostrums of * Dr. 
Infallible,” to boot—must have been a strange sight to the “upturned, wonder- 
ing eyes, of the townspeople of Devizes. ‘The cavalcade, however, without 
further impediment, reached the inn, when it was ascertained, that at least two 
hours must elapse before a proper vehicle could be got in readiness for the 
travellers to proceed. , 

Part of the meantime Elliston occupied by perambulating the town, and 
entering a stationer’s shop for the purchase of some article, his attention was 
irresistibly arrested by the fair boutiquiere who attended him. She was habited 
in half-mourning, and followed from the back parlour to the counter, by a little 
pratling infant, evidently her own darling. Her manner was reserved, having 
that air of gravity, the result rather of affliction than the indication of natural 
disposition. ; 

lliston regarded her with the curiosity of half-awakened recollection, and 
protracting his stay under some trifling pretence, endeavoured to solve his per- 
plexity. The truth presently flashed on him, and he exclaimed, “ Alice ! Alice ! 
—is it indeed you! Do you not remember me ?”’ 

A slight, instantaneous suffusion, passed over her as he uttered these words, 
and raising her eyes, which spoke too evidently of sorrow, replied, with a faint, 
nervous smile—* Oh, yes! you are ” 7 ; 

“Is it really my young, kind friend, Alice, whom I see !” interrupted Ellis- 
-on—** who was so good to me at Newbury, eleven years ago, when, melancho- 
ly myself, I " : 

Here, the tears of poor Alice began to flow so copiously, that Elliston knew 
not, for a moment, whether to proceed ; but seeing clearly he had broached 
some spring of bitterness, he at once frankly sought the history of her distress, 
and all that had passed since their first meeting. 

The following may be considered, in substance, the narrative collected by the 
disjointed account she now gave him :— 

Alice, for a fleeting season, a happy wife, was now, at twenty-seven years, a 
broken-hearted widow! She had married, about six years since, a lieutenant 
in the navy—* the noblest and the kindest of men, and so handsome that he 
was quite a prodigy !”"—for such were her own words. Their meaus were but 
slender, but they enjoyed that felicity which gives to days the rapidity of mo- 
ments, and to moments the value of ages. ‘Their first blow was the death of 
her own father ; a calamity not lessened by the discovery that he had left his 
family in poor circumstances, which Alice lamented far more on her mother’s 
account than her own, for blest with the wealth of her husbard’s love, she 
could not believe that want could assume any other shape in this world than 
wanting that. The expedition against Copenhagen, not long after, called the 
young sailor suddenly to his “ first love” —namely, his country—of whom, though 
Alice had often nobly expressed she should never feel one jealous pang, yet, 
when the moment of divorcement actually had arrived, her conduct was so to- 
tally unlike that Spartan magnanimity which her school-days had taught her to 
admire, that we fear she would sadly discredit such glowing tradition, were we 
to represent the pitiful object of despair she exhibited at his farewell. 

Havin joined the naval armamen: in the Yarmouth Roads, under Sir Hyde 
Parker, the lieutenant felt ro longer “ a divided duty.” ‘Love, honour, and 
obey, was now his country’s ; and he was quickly called on to prove his alle- 
een ry memorable day of the Danish siege." The result is well recorded. 
of te Ms — conquered The glorious upshot was the immediate theme 
- thet memes “p or Aone to 4 sleepless solitude of her, who was 
netnesh-4en eee or his safety. ictory .” was the only word he an- 

ry was perhaps the only sentiment the mind had, just then, 

















* “ This celebrated comed 
- y was begun, finished, and acted, in the space of six weeks ; 
wat pote st all that »for the advantage of the author. On the third night: 
+ Lady Buckinete nest: Farquhar died of a broken heart.”—Gaut’s Lives. 
rivate theatseeeemshire, when Mrs. Hobart, was celebrated in the Duke of Richmond’s 
rs. Dam sone She played the Widow Belmore, in ** The Way to Keep Him,” and 
wills anol rp aot ng: pait of Mrs Lovemore. These ladies often appeared together 
Pritchard eclat. Lady B.’s Mrs. Oakley was thought even to resemble that o Mrs. 





ot the Times. 








room for. A second letter, not long after the former, reached her. Its tone 
was less of havoc, much more of affection ; indeed, during the whole two pages 
there was not asingle man-of-war in commission. The lieutenant, in fact, spoke 
ardently of return, and anticipated in colours, more glowing than those of Eng- 
land’s flag, the ecstacy of meeting. ; ey 

The day mentioned in the letter had arrived. Alice, attired in the very dress 
her husband had chosen for her as his parting present, and with a countenance 
beaming in more than hope—confidence—at soon beholding him, caressed her 
infant by a thousand kisses, on the sweetest holiday she had ever known. 

The hour arrived—had passed—but he—he came not. The coach, men- 
tioned as his conveyance, had already rolled through Maidstone, (the town near 
which she then resided,) yet brought not her husband. “ He is detained,” cried 
she, “to-morrow I shall see him—to-morrow, which shall gild my days to come 
by its blessed remembrance. Spite of all, Alice was that night depressed, but, 
like the nure-tree of Deccan, her heart exulted in its new existence on the mor- 
row. She rehearsed again his favourite song, that she might be the more per- 
fect in its performance (as she said,) but it was, in fact, to divert her musings. 
Again, the coach—again, on this second day—threaded the town, yet no form 
of him whose spirit was the locked-up hostage in her heart. She would not be 
alarmed—she was actually frightened at alarm—framing in her hurried fancy 
new excuses for his stay, the probability of which she would not trust herself to 
examine. ‘Oh, no, I am not alarmed,” cried she, directing her unsteady gaze 
towards her infant, ‘I will just try that song once more ;”’ and try it indeed 
she did, for at the second note she uttered, a torrent of tears burst on the at- 
tempt, which defied all power or artifice to control. Abruptly—almost involun- 
tarily—she rose up, and approaching the window beheld a geutleman, a friend 
of her husband, resident at Maidstone, already at her gate. She flew to re- 
ceive him. 

“‘ He has written to you!” cried Alice, inquiringly. ‘* You have intelligence 
of him? Why is he not with you!’’ Her visitor’s manner, rather than his si- 
lence, plainly indicated evi]. ‘‘ Tel] me,” she almost shrieked “ tell me why I 
do not see my husband !” 

The event may be recorded in a few words. The visitor in question had hu 
manely undertaken this mission for the purpose of breaking an intelligence to 
her, which the public journals had already announced. 

The lieutenant, it appears, had quitted his ship, and had gone on board a cut- 
ter on some pressing duty. One of those hurricanes, so frequently fatal on the 
eastern coast of England, drove the vessel ashore, and before assistance could 
be procured, the greater part of the crew were lost, amongst them the husband 
of poor Alice. The state of anguish into which she was thrown by this an- 
nouncement may possibly be conceived,—mental stupor, which, after a certain 
time, was awakened to the agonizing sense of sudden widowhood. 

“* Woes cluster—rare are solitary woes.” The marriage of Alice having al- 
ways been a distempered subject to her husband’s relatives, her present dis- 
tresses found but little favour with the lieutenant’s two sisters, who now indu- 
ced their mother to treat Alice with such positive inhumanity, that ina short 
time she was given to understand as she had chosen to force herself into their 
family, they did not feel themselves called on to extend their assistance, and as 
their feelings had already been so deeply wounded by the death of their brother, 
they were totally incapable of entering into other people’s distresses 
Collecting, therefore, her effects, Alice removed, with her child, under her 
own mother’s roof on the borders of Somersetshire ; and having been informed 
of an opportunity for investing her cruiibs of fortune, in the town of Devizes, 
to “unprecedented advantage,” and being desirous of relieving her mother 
from the additional burden of herself and child, she hastily closed with the offer 
presented to her, and purchasing the stock and good will of her present shop, 
at the round sum the outgoing tenant had fixed on it, *‘ to save,”’ as he pleasant- 
ly said, “‘ unnecessary trouble to either party,” she entered on the estate of her 
promised Golconda, and, like the milk maid in the fable, began to calculate her 
gains in a provision for almost the only thing she had now left to love, on earth 
—namely, her infant. 

It turned out, however, poor Alice had been wofully taken in. She had paid, 
at least, twice as much for the stock as it was worth ; and as to the “ good will,” 
it appeared that the business had been parted with by the late pleasant retailer, 
owing to a London trader being about to open a shop on a considerable scale, at 
Devizes, in precisely the same line of business, which at the time of Elliston’s 
visit, had actually taken place, having secured pretty nearly the whole custom 
of the town and its vicinity. 

Such were the events under which Elliston’s recognition of the benevolent 
Alice took place—an occurrence, by no means calculated to render his journey 
so light-hearted an undertaking as it promised to be in the commencement. 

An instance of accidental recognition occurred in North Britain in the year 
1793, which was extremely curious, and under far happier circumstances than 
the one appertaining to our immediate history. Mrs. Cross, of Covent Garden 
Theatre, was, in this year, acting in Glasgow, and on one occasion the Provost 
being present, the lady had no sooner made her appearance on the stage, than 
the agitated functionary exclaimed—* Stop—stop the play! I would speak 
with that woman!” Great was the consternation throughout the auditory at 
this highly dramatic emeute, and the curtain being immediately lowered, the 
perturbed Provost made his way, at once, into the actress’s dressing-room. Af- 
ter a few hurried words, he discovered her to be his own wife, from whom he had 
been separated for nearly twenty years. Each had supposed the other dead ! 
—a coup de theatre, which would have turned the brain of Congreve himself. 
The magistrate, hereupon, bore off the lady, arm in arm, to his own house, and 
the next evening she took her place in front of the theatre, amongst the patro- 
nesses of art, Rees she was quite as much a heroineas when sustaining the 
woes of Calista herself. 





THE ATTACHE. OR SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 
THE NEW SPY SYSTEM IN ENGLAND. 


‘* There was a Kurne! Dun—Dun—plague take his name, | can’t recollect 
it ; but it makes no odds—! kiow he is Dun for though, tha'’s a fact. Well, 
he was a British kurnel, that was out to Halifax when | was there. I know'd 
him by sight ; Ididn’t know him by talk, for I didn’t fillthen the dignified 
situation | now do, of Attache. I was only aclockm ker then ; and I suppose 
he wouldn't have dirtied the tip eend ofhis white glove with me then, any more 
than I would sile mine with him now,—and very expensive and troublesome 
things them white gloves be too, there is no keepin’ of them clean : for my 
part, 1 don’t see why a man can’t make his own skin as clean as a kid’s, any 
time ; and if a feller can’t be let shake hands with a gall except he has a glove 
on, why ain’t he nade to cover his lips, and kiss thro’ kid skin too ? 


“* But to get back to the kurnel, and it’sa pity he hadn't had a glove over 
his mouth, that’s a fact. Well, he went home to England with his regiment ; 
and one night when he was dinin’ among some first chop men, nobles and so 
on, they sot up considerable late over their claret : and poor thin cold stuff it is 
too, is claret. A man may get drowned in it, but how the plague he can get 
drunk with it is dark to me. It’s like every thing else French, it has no sub- 
stance in it ; it’s nothin’ but red ink, that’s a fact. Well, howit wasI don’t 
know, but so it eventuated, that about daylight he was mops and brooms, and 
began to talk somethin’ or another he hadn’t ought to; somethin’ he didn’t 
know himself, and somethin’ he didnt mean, and didn't remember. 


“Faith, next mornin’ he was booked ; and the first thing he seed when he 
waked was another man a tryin’ on of his shoes, to see how they'd fit to march 
to the head of his regiment with. Fact, I assure you, and a fact too that shows 
what Englishmen has come to : I despise ‘em, I hate ‘em, I scorn such critters 
as I do oncircumcised niggers.” 

“* Wha’ a strange perversion of facts !"' I replied. ° ° , 

“ Well, then, there was another feller goc bagged t‘other day, as innocent as 
could be, for givin’ his opinion when folks was a talkin’ about matters and 
things in general, and this here one in partiktlar. I can’t tell the words, for I 
don’t know ’em, norcare about ’em ; and if ! did, I couldn't carry ‘em about 
so long ; but it was for saying’ it hadn’t ought to have been taken notice of, 
considerin’ it jist popt out permiscuous like the bottle-cork. If he hadn't a 
had the clear grit in him, and showd teeth and claws, they'd a nullified him so 
you would’nt have see’d a grease-spot of him no more. What do you call 
that,now? Do you call that liberty? Do you call that old English! Do 
you call it pretty, say now! Thank God, it tante Yankee. * * * 


“ What makes this spy system to England wuss, is that these eaves-droppers 
are obliged to hear all that’s said, or lose what commission they hold ; at least 
so folks tell me 1 recollect when I was there last, for it’s some years since 
Government first sot up the spy system ; there was a great feed given to’ a 
Mr. Robe, or Robie, or some such a name, «n out-and-out Tory. Well, sun- 
thin’ or another was said over their cups, that might as well been let alone, I 
do suppose, tho’ dear me, what is the use of wine but to onloosen the tongue, 
and what is the use of the tongue but to talk? Oh,cuss ’em,I have no pa- 
tience with them. Well, there was an officer of a marchin’ regiment there, 
who it seems ought to have took down the words axd sent ‘em up to the head 
Gineral ; but he was a knowin’ coon, was officer, and didn’t hear it. No 
soorer said than done ; some one else did the dirty work for him : but you can’t 
have a substitute for this, you must sarve in person ; so the old Gineral hawls 
him right up for it. 

‘Why the plague didn’t you make a fuss !’ sais the Gineral, ‘ why didn't 
you get right up, and break up the party ”” 

«¢ «JT didn’t hear it,’ sais he. 

“¢ You didn’t hearit !’ sais Old Swordbelt, ‘then you had ought to have 
heerd it ; and for two pins I’d sharpen your hearin’ for you, so that a snore of a 
fly would wake you up as if a byler had bust.’ ”’ 





l 








ENGLISH BEAUTY. 
I don’t think there ever was or ever will be such splendiferous galls as ; 
there. Lord, the fust time I seed ‘em it put me in mind of what happened ~ 
me at New Brunswick once. Governor of Maine sent me over to their Ge 
vernor’s, official-lik@ with a state letter ; and the British officers axed met 
dine to their mess. Well, the English brags so like Niggers, | thought Ia 
prove ‘em, and set ’em off on their old trade, jist for fun. So, says I, strange 
captain, sais I, is all these forks and spoons, and plates and covers, and ee. 
and what nots, rael genuwine solid silver, the clear thing, and no mistake ? 
‘: Sartainly,” said he, “* we have nothin’ but silver here.’ He did upon my 
soul, just as cool as if it was all true! Well, you can’t tell a military what he 
sais #in’t credible, or you have to fight him ; it’s considered ongenteel : so I 
jist puts my finger on my nose, and winks, as to say, “I ain't sucha cussed 

fool as you take me to be, I can tell you.” 

When he seed I'd found him out, he larfed like any thing. Guess he found 
that was no go, for I warn’t born in the woods to be scared by an owl, thar’s 
fact .Well, the fust time I went to Lord's party, I thought it was another il 
agin : I }.ever seed nothin’ like it. Heavens and airth! I most jumpt out 
o’ my skin. Where onder the sun, sais I to myseif, did he take and scrape to- 
gether such super superior galls as these. This party is a kind 0° cunsaryitory . 
he has got all the raree plants and sweetest roses in England here, and 
have ransacked the whole coun'ry for'em. Knowin’ I wasa judge of woma 
kind, he wants me to think they are all this way; but it's onpossible. They 
are only ‘‘ show frigates’ arter all ; it don’t stand to reason, they can't be al 
clippers. He can’t put the leake into me that way, so it tante no use tr in’ 
Well, the next time, I seed jist such another covey of patridges, same sa 
same step, and same breed. Well done, sais I, they are intarmed to pull the 
woo) over my eyes, that’s a fact ; but they won’t find that no easy matter, | 
know. Guess they must be done now ; they can’t show another presarve like 
them agin in all Britain. What trouble they do take to brag here, don’t they 2 
Well to make a long story short, how do you think it eventuated, Squire 1 
Why, every party I went to had es grand a show as them, only some on ‘en 
was better—fact, I assure you, it’s gospel truth ; there ain’t a word of alie in 
it, text to the letter. I never see nothin’ like it since 1 was raised, nor dream. 
ed nothin’ like it, and what's more, I don't think the world has nothin’ like jt 
nother. Jt beats all natur. It takes the rag off quite. If that old Turk Ma. 
homed had eeed these gall, he wou!d nt a bragged about his beautiful ones in 
Paradise so for everlastingly, [ know ; for these English heifers would have 
beat ‘em all holler, that’s a fact. For my part, I call myselfa judge. I have 
an eye there ain't no deceivin’. I have made it a study, and know every pint 
about a woman, as well as I do about a hoss ; therefore, if | say sO, it must be 
so and no mistake. I make all allowances for the gear, and the gettin’ up, and 
the vampin’, and all that sort o’ flash ; but toggery won't make an ugly gall 
handsum, nohow you can fix it. It may lower her ugliness a leetle, but it won't 
raise her beauty, 1f she hante got none. 








Great Sport.—A Devil fish, measuring seventeen feet across the back. 
was taken on the 15th instant, in the waters of Port Royal Sound, by a gen. 
tleman ot Beaufort, South Carolina, who was out on a party of pleasure. — 
He struck it with a harpoon, and by attacking it when it rose to the surface. 
with lance and gun, succeeded in killing it in one hour and twenty minutes. 
In three hours more it was safely landed at Bay Point, with the aid of some 
friends, who brought another boat to hisassistance. 
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CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C, 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 

informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hotel] is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 





Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen’s ordinary)... ........------e-e- eonee $8 pr. week 

Do. do. FREE SUNN cdceccwascustadecccussbsde aeons --- 10 pr. week 

Transient Boarders.......... iiiotmsetes neeweaes Heineman’ 1} pr. day. 
(Oct.15.) 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C, 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Statiorer;, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
New Yorr Augus 2.—[aug. 27-t.f.J 


JIM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. 

By CROW, a fine dapple grey colt, 4 yrs. old this sprirg, rising 15 hands 2 inches high, 

(bred by the late Gen. T. Emery, of Md.), got by Mingo, dam by John Richards, gran- 
dam Fanny Wright (own sister to Tamor) by Silver Heels, g. g.dam Aurora by Vitzun. 
For extended pedigree, see ‘‘ Turf Register,” vol. vi. p.423. He was trained Ly Gen, 
Emory last spring, with his other Mingo cojt, Sambo, that ran at Baltimore. Gen Emory, 
in a letter to me last June, says, he is not inferior in speed to Sambo, and that he can 
run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper location for a horse of his 
speed, therefore he will be sold. 

Also BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For her I was 
awarded a Silver Cup, at the Fair of the American Institute last Octcber, as the best 
brood nare. 

For terms, apply to Win T. Porter, Es}., or of the subscriber, 

East Windsor, Conn., April, 1843.—japr. 29.) 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY: STS , LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
J to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention wil 
be paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
bestow. 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. . 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble om expense iw giving satisfaction to ils 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 

N.B. fis charges have been reducedt»o correspond withthe present state of the times 
and wil! be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel! in the country. B 

Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—[May7.] J.B. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPiIIA, 

HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner 
T Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate ees 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most ~~ 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of , 7. 
It will be conducted on tie pian of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, —— 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restaurante icase Therooms, whichare unusually large 7 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and mney 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to od ain 
or with beard, at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be ~~ on 
up, ina superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices; and the wines, as popes 
pressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at s or 
European prices. The most celebrated cooas, in every department, have been rg 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, aa 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found oy al! who may ‘a 
them with a visit, literally andtruly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for Bee ON 


J. M. ANDERSON & § 
Philadelphia, April. 1843 a 








HENRY WATSON. 
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BAGATELLE TABLES. + Work 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s. rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies aa 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best — 4 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. able 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, su! 
for country store-keepeis,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 
FRANCIS COLSEY & 0’S Manafectery. ok 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, ang ont ae 
N.B. The Charleston Courier, and Boston Evening Gazette, will — > 13 
above six months, and send their bil!s to this office for payment. y 


_— 











ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, comer 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hail, an 
rom the Rajlroa epot.) , rt 
Persons taking a Sender otroll on the Avenue, wil! find a oni TOO ANY 
fortheiruse. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK'S celeb ate 

PALE ALE always on hand. - sous other Lon 

N.B. * Bell’s Life in London,” “ Tom Spring’s Life in London, and eh 6) 
don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. Beane 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE ques”. see 
HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the wth An inferio! 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the pub s analt js now 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gil!/ot—omitting tee as we 
inthe market. The public can yd detect it by its untinished appearance, 
by the very common style in which it is put up. , ‘g Par 
“Ohoereathes allthe Zenuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph a a his 
ent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-sim 
signature. : d from 109 Beek 
ENRY JESSOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has remove hand a com 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly S. a favo 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be — May 8-t.f.] 
erms. 


d 3 minutes’ walk 








THO. AND J. J. FLOURNOY, Newh ouse 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New Oe aah 18-.) ly 
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Che Spirit of the Cines. 








NASHVILLE (Tenn.) JOCKEY CLUB FALL MEETING | 
TRIAL STAKE. 


:LL commence on Monday, the 9th day of Uctober, with the Trial Stoke, for 3 yr. | 
| 


W olds. 


James Jacksou 


Twenty-seven subs. at $1000 cach. Two mile heats. 

names produce of Imp. Gallopade and Imp. Glencoe. 

Simuel Ragland names produce of Pre-ton’s dam and Othello. 
Thomas Watson names produce of limp. Pickie and Imp. Glencoe. 

" Wilus H. Boddy names produce of Oscar’s sister and Imp. Leviathan, 


wwe 
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ee fs IRIRICAN a 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


FOR AUGUST, 1843. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 
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| STALLIONS FOR 1843. 
| aanagean 
Ics Noticeslike the followi 7 1 ; ; 
, A ng (never excee two lines) will beinserted during th 
wey Five Dollars in the ** Spirit of the Times” and the * Chronicle.” To sheee ponthomen, 
a = a ne their horses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charg 


ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Arthur M. Payne’s stable, 5 miles west of 































































































Ze si oma .me dace of Isabella and Imp. Priam. : 
5 L.P. Cheatham names pro R p HE AUGUST na v ing No. VIII., Vol. XIV.) will " 
6° Lucius J, Folk setmee Pou S gee Wramerent ie? seme T ished on the Je Sie oe the eae ne oe ee Seite koe Ppa eats | _Warrentin. Pauauier Ce., Va.sat 625 and 840, and 61 to groom. 
Se dolk names prodt np. Trin and Imp. Ainderby. “a : i. F : ee “=¥° | ELS Z; ; - - 
W m. “ i ppaolecwscenit or oh tiatindinend amt boom aledater. y | Siveet, American Hotel. Embellished by the following engraving :— mete aap ag se Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
o Re Davie names produce of Imp. Design snd Couit Badger. | r 4 PORTRAIT OF ARGYLE: WT . » Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 Lo the groom. 
J. Ive ‘ : f ! ) ‘ny ngrave l by Gi if ainti oy Troye. ‘ ON,by XN > nee ey - 
1). E. i Board un Peapatd art Roth EE oa eb . p. Consol. 6 on Stee! by Gimbrede rom @ Painting by Troy eth. Méanaan Ce tte dam by Ogle’s Oscar, at Saml. Laird’s stable, Colt’s 
11. J. W. Comp names 28: aor at Salot aad A i i ene 1&0. N. J , at $20 and $30, cold blooded mares, $15, and $1 to g10om 
5 ck. Lewis names produc , SROMe BN p. Luzborough. f ; CONTENTS: DONCASTER > a 
= - Dickerson names produce of Mary Smith aod Imp. Leviathan, gle rl Ri RE, Ste ane ah OD LEE 430 Miss.. at Ses by Longwaist,dam by Muley, at Wm.J. Minor’s stable, Natchez, 
14, George Elliott names prodace of Hibernia and Imp. Leviathan. | To Readers and Correspondents ..........-----ceeee--ee-eee- Sip + A EG TEM 430 a 1) MY @ so the season in advance, and $1 to groom. 
- camue} Ragland names produce of Othello’s dam and Imp. Leviath: Races and Matches to * Bie et ee Oe ee ont ele JSSAR, Imp. (for ann ane — - 
fg , oy B rans. sagan te pond. sie of Lilac and tmp. iiehosat * Se we | Memoir of Argyle : iste Eten ARAMA TEE CI ORS ae nme is-6nd ewe 431 | Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Comoe rly ed Blue Bonnet, dam by Prunella, at Geo, 
7. T. Kirkman names produce of Imp. Gutty and lap. Giuncoe. On Training the Race Horse : By Richard Darvill, V.S 20. .ccceeeceeeee ees eereees 437 | [BR4HIM PACHA. TS : ~ 
12 Wm. Wynn names produce of Victorio and Picton, Caneda Races and Yankee Jockies: By Lord William Lennox.........-...--------- 447 S. N.. in the friea mp. (a thorough-bred Arabian, imported by Commodore Elliott, Ue 
; E i. Boardman names produce of Sarah Bell and Imp. Consol. Scrope’s Days on Salmon Fishing SA CP OIROMME . . coc ce csce cS Seeds cvessesece’ 450 tn ce ie e irigate Constitution,) at Eikton, Md., at $30.—Joseph Carter, Agent. 
») J. ©. Guid names produce Of Proserpine and Imp. Leviathan. | My First Pointer, and some of his Contemporaries: By a Voyager .......-.-.-.--- 458 | JORDAN, Imp., by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at the Oakland Cours 
9}. John C. Roge rs names paces of Wagner S dam and linp. Priam. eae Y Peat. 0. -oaeeneeecnnnncnnnnnnnnetenets tt eeneeereee sree cereeees 461 1 Ky., at $50.—Lewis Sherley. ourse, Louisville, 
Bea eee aaa eeeee ae eee Garrict and Imp, Glencog, oe | My First Tiger? By" Wildman” soc ne TTI Aes | MARION, by Sir Aretiy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at the stable of Eo. Peebles,in Non: 
a Thos. T. Hurt names produce of Blackbird and limp Aindervy. . Fd eprmoter of SR RR TERRE LID: PTT PT sell aa eet ahah ene 471 | empton Co., N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before Ist July, and $1 to the nen, w 
93. W. Hamp on names proauce of Bay Maria and imp. Priam. 3lood-Letting, Ete.: By DE IEEE GE ST ee OA ---- 478 | MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, willstand t . 
96. J pis S$. Coroia dames produce of Imp. My Lady and Imp. Priam. seeds Siem dae ee Bs an A. M. of om ES LLL PALL OEE OHI: ha | $40 and $60.—Thos. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. his Season at Belfield, Va, at 
~ . ‘ ie ‘ + id ee ee td ehdab cbneetebceieeeteae Be - - 7 
ball CUMBERLAND S$ TAKE. | Wagner’s Performances: By the Editor................cccccccocccccccceccceeucecs 4gy , SARPEDON, /mp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of Wm.G.Shill 
| S§)ME DAY—Cumbrland Stake for3 yr. olds. Thirteen subs. at $300 each. Two | Notes ofthe Month: By the Editor.......... me EN SN Ri PT ee te a! 499 | man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expirationof the season. 
heals. Fashion and Cassandra............. 490 | | Errats a Rn ee 49 aminiee haters bc 40 ML Ek da * a . ae 
1. Thos. Alderson names b. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Sumner's Matilda. Miss Foote and Hannah Harris...._. = ee aa 5 SE . greece ? “ n ~ ee 8 man Ey Se See. Navy),at 
2 A. J. Devie names by —_. oy oo kd by 3 } Match between sop and Prince A}- Menesat teimend-: 5... 8 | Andalusia, Pa., and Trenton, N, J., at $30. 
9 |, P. Cheatham names Db ¢. by tinp. Skylark, Gam by Pacolet. bert . rT Sales of Stock “6 le DED Tr , , . ; : 
; es : . ; Vo sa scaneeeeene cree cece wneeeee - ‘* | Sales of Stock...-......---.---- SIR RGBERT, Imp. ad alm 
$, Also is 6 ig hed _— Skylark, aam by Ogie’s Oscar. Fashion, Yamacraw, and Caliph .... ‘* | Death of Grey Maria .........- ‘ | ton County, i by Bobadil, out of Fidalma, at the village of Sandy Hill, Washin-3 
5. Aoner Pillow oames D C. by Imp. eviathan, dam by Sir Archy. Pe ae ‘+ | Association Course .........-.-- ’ 
6. A. Russell names ch.c by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Jerry. A New Breed of Sporting Dogs: By the Editor........2--- cece ceceecee--cecceccece 49} | STEEL, by lmp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 
7 Aiso ** iu ‘ b “ by pane. SSG only I __-. ee . JOHN RICHARDS, near Aljexandria, D.C. 
s. McClure & Merryweather hame Ch. Cc. by Ecilpse, dam by Virginian. roprietor of the‘* American t + | ‘* Spirit of t ‘jmes.” ation. i 
J. C. Guild names ch. f. dy my Leviathan, out of Proserpine. Published sonthiy-—-Price $5 per pis meh el on pied ema Rpinitot tha-Times TALMA, Imp., light grey, at George Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10, 
1) W.G. Harding names b.1. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Kosciusko. TORNAUVO. at the stab ; x ; a 
1). H.& J. Kirkman name b.f. by Imp. Leviataan, out of Imp. Floresiine. @ : : . thorough-breds pine 0" ty yuo ptagy SORE Ci CEES SEED, &: Ey SE GEY Oe 
j2. B. U. Boardman names “4 rd io. cose = o —~g om \ he American Sporting Chronicte, TREASURER = Imp. Roman, out 7D t the stable of Maj. Wm. J id 
Also i = +c. inp. Consol, dam by Fiiho da Pnta. é as oe aa 2 y . of Dove, a 1€ Stable of Maj. Wm. Jones,at Co 
GREAT PEYTON rane A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, Spring, L. 1., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. ‘ - 
TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley 


TUESDAY, Oct. 10—The Great Peyton Stake, for 4 yr.olds. Thirty subs. at $5000 
Four mle heats. 

Hou, Balie Peyton & Dr. J.G. Chalmers, of La., name the produce of Black Maria 

*cliose, and Imp. Luzborough. aa 

Hon. Balie Peyton & A. Henderson, of La.—Maria Shepherd by Sir Archy, and 

mn gf mers Kirkman, of La.—Imp. Eliza, by Rubens, and Imp. Giencoe. 

Col. Win. Wynao, of Va.—Isabella by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. — 

Also —Trumpetta by Muoas. Tonson, and Imp. Priam. 

6. M 1). Thos. J. Weils, of La.—Imp. Pickle by Emilius, and Imp. Glencoe, 

> James Jacksen, of Ala.—Imp. Delight by Reveller, and Imp. Glencoe. 

8 Col. Thos. Watson, of Tenn.—Giantess by Imp. Leviathan, andImp Glencoe. ~~ 
9. Aiso sa “a —Iimp. Miss Golborne by Lottery, and Imp Berners’ 

10. Wn G. Haun, of Miss.—Rattlesnake by Bertrand. and Imp. Hecgford. 
1]. Col. Geo. Elliott & H. & J. Kirkman, of Tenn.—Hibernia by Sir Archy, and Iinp. 

Leviathan. 

12. Asso ie 

Imp. Leviathan. 
13. Maj. A. J. Davie, of Tenn.—-Imp. Doris by The Colonel}, and Imp. Lurcher. 
14. ILenry Wilkes, of Md.—Flirtitla by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 

15. James Long, of Va.—Flirtilla Jun, by Sir Archy, aud Imp. Priam. 

} 


eacii. 


oo 
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— Imp. Florestine by Whisker, and 


6. P. A. Prindie, of S. C.—Aggy Dewn by Timoleon, and Imp. Priam. 
>. Hon. Alex. Rarrow, of La.—Lilac by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 
i8. Col. A. L. Biagaman, of Miss.—Owan sister to Betsey Malone by S:ockhclder, and 
Woodpecker. p 
19. Henry A. Tayloe, of Ala.x—Howa by Imp. Luzborough, and Mingo. 
20. J.C. & Hugh Rodgers, of N.C.—Polly Peacham by John Richards, and Imp. 


fiam 
2|. W.D. Amis & M. Ilunt, of Miss.—Eliza Drake by Shawnee, and Imp. Chateau 
Margaux. 


22 Col, Wade Hampton, of S. C.—Imp. Delphine by Whisker, and Plenipotentiary. 

93. W. Hl. BE. Merritt, of Va., and Vol. L. P. Cheatham, of Tenao.— Alice Riggs by Imp. 
Leviathan, aud Imp. Skylark. 

24. John C. Beasley, of Tenn.—Kathleen by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 

95. Maj. Wm. R. Peyton, of Tenn.—Black Kitty Clover by Eclipse, and Pacific. 


26. John Blevins & Samuel J. Carter, of Ala.—Miss Medley and Wild Bill. 
27. J. M. Pindell, of Ky.—Mareella by Alfred, and Eclipse. 
ox. W. tl. E. Merritt & Brothers, of Va.—Imp. Peri by Wanderer, and Imp. Priam. 
y. Als ‘6 ° ‘+ —Imp. Bustle by Whalebone, and Imp. Priam. 
30. Jolin C. Rodgers, of N. C.—Wagner’s dam and Andrew. 


ALABAMA STAKE. 


. 


VEDNESDAY, Oct. 11—The Alabama Stake, ford yr. olds. Fifteen subs. at $2000 | what its name imports, and that in its columns will 
; and the narratives which pertain to 


each. Three mile heats. 
James Jackson names ch. c. by Imp. Giencoe, out of Waxligat. 
2. Maj. Samuel! Ragland names b. f by Imp. Glencoe, out of Otheilo’s dam. 
fuos. Watson names ch. f. by lmp. Glencoe, out of Gu llopade. 





L. J. Polk names by Pienipotentiary, out of Imp. Jenny Mills. 
R, kK. boik namesb f.by The Colonel, out of Imp. Pledge. 


N. Davis names ch.c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Desizn. 
§. H. Boardman names b. f. by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Wofn). 
V. HH. Polk names ch. c. by The Colonel, out of Iinp. Trinket. 


ssse Cage names gr. f. by Imp, Leviathan, out of Fanny Maria. — 

Co!. Geo. Eliott names ch. c. (bro.to Sarah Bladen) by lwp. Leviathan—Morgiana. 
Geo. W. Polk names ch. f. by Glancus, out of Imp. Primrose. 

‘ol. J. W. Camp names ch. c. by Imp. Luzborough, out of Salty Dancey. 
Chas. Bosley & Henry M. Clay name gr. f. by Philip, out of Gamma’s dam. 
Oliver Towies names ch.c by Imp. Leviathan, out of Molly Long. 
Col. Wm. Wynn names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Flirtilla Jun. 


JOCKEY CLUB PURSES. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 12—Jockey Club Purse $300, two mile heats. 
FRIDAY, Uct. 13—Jockey Club Purse $400, three mile heats. 
SATUKDAY, Oct. 14—Jockey Ciub Purse $700, four mile heats. 


TENNESSEE STAKE. 

SAME DAY-- The Tennessee Stuke, for 3 yr. olds. Thirteen subs. at $200 each. 
Heats 
1. Thos. Flintoff names ch. f. by Imp Belshazzar, out cf an Imp. mare. 
2. Johu G. Sheegog names b. £. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Oscar. 

D T. McGavock names ch.c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by O'Kelly. 

4. H. Dickerson names by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Arab. ; 

5. L. P, Cheatham names ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, ous of Martha Washington, 
6. R. A. Gentry names —— by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Antelope. 

7. A. A. Russell names ch. c. bv Imp. Leviathan, dam by Jerry. 
5. A. A. Russeil names b c. oy Imp. Skylark, dam by Imp. Pacific. 

Rutus K. Polk names b ec. by Imp. Ainderby, dam by Imp. Tunica. 

10. R. Whitesides names b.f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder. 

James MeClure names ch. ec. by Imp, Autocrat, dam by Little Tiuxton. 
). Willet and Parker names ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Charles. 

L. P. Cheatham names ch.c. by Imp. Belshazzir, dam by Luzborough. 
om the number of entries, the high breeding of the Stock, the great respectability 
f the gentlemen engaged in the Stakes, and above all the immense sum to be hung up as 
the glittering priz+ on une day of the Great Peyton (or Mammoth) Stakes, we have the 
right to expect the most gratifying amusement for the Amateur and the full display of 
the vest and most exalted sympathies of the numerous and different friends of each 
aid every aspirant tor the golden prize ; such an one as has never been equalied in 
magnitude. The Preprietors pledge themselves that the exertions on their part to please 
and accommodate shall be commensurate with the occasion. 

Nashville Tennessee, June 28, 1843. J.B. & S. J. CARTER, Proprietors. 


SWEEPSTAKES KAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
i he following Sweepstakes are now open, to come off over the a.ove course, on the 
first dav of the first Fall Meeting, which will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 26th. 

No. 1.—Sweepstakes for fonr year olds, trained in New York, and New Jersey, subs 
$300, ft. $100, twe mile heats, two or more to make a race, to name and close the first 
day of Sept. 

No 2-8 weepstakes for 3 year olds, mile heats, sub. $°00, ft. $50, two or more to 
make arace,toname and close as abeve. ' 

No. 3.—S weepstakes for 3 year olds, nile heats, sub. $100, ft. $25, two or more to 
make a race, to name and close as above. 

Trenton, N.J. July 27th, 1843. 


UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. : 
T IE following Sweepstake is open to be run for on this Course the first Fall Meet- 
ing, which commences the first Tuesday in October. 
Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft.; two or more to make a race, to 
naine and close the Is: of September. HENRY K. TOLER, . 
July 24, 1843—,july 29.) Sec’'y N Y.J.C. 
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JAMES BROWN, PRroprieEror. 








FOR SALE. ; ; 
A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barre] and Lock specially im- 
<X ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ Willi be sold a barzain. CApr. 29.) 


; TARGET AND SPORTING RIFLES. 
ye subscribers having lately made a very great improvement in the mode of rifl.ng 

guns, Wish to introduce them to the sporting public by merely stating their real 
quaities, 

ist. Great accuracy and steadiness of shooting. 2d. They do not require wiping du- 
ring a whole day’s shooting, if loaded immediately after shooting. 3d. They will project 
a ball farther with accuracy than any other rifle now in use. 

All orders left at the Military and Sporting Establishinent of Messrs. Moore & Baker, 
No. 204 Broadway, will be promptly attended to, where also a fair sample of our Rifles 
may be seen, further information obtained, and also from the following gentlemen, who 
are now using our rifles, and have kindly permitted us to refer to them -—S. Lloyd, 164 
Forsyth street, E. Dubois, 183 Broadway, A. Cook, 371 Pearl-s treet, ana H. C. Atwood, 
corner of Allen and Houston-streets, New York, and C. Spieas, Hoboken, N. J. 
WRIGHT AND POLMATEER, 

No. 1¢ Garden-street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


: YOHN ANDERSON & CO., 

\ ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
“'< Stuffs, &e., beg leave to Inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
“ore 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wali street, one door 
‘0 Broadway ; and ‘or the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
— Cd a Store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
“006 ad, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
ar a Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
 Weavy discount from old prices. 

‘4 cantisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 

ong, aod warranted to keep in any climate. 
~onstantiy on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
© hhest qualities of Cavendish, ineluding 

ain ar COL, AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S . 

_..-tated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 

‘ine same in New York. 

SEGARS 


~ EGA 
“YS on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 








(July 22.) 





at Two Dollars per annum. 





classes of thecommunity. The * Chronicle’’ will be essentially devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer,-the Breeder, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence wil! render it gratefu! to the genera! 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editor of 
the ‘Spirit of the Times” and the ‘*‘ Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects w}!} 
claim his attention in the management of the *“* Chronicle,” and first / 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ‘* Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of ali the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the most impertant 
racing events in Great Britain and Continenta! Europe. 

TRvUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively confined to New York aud Philade!phia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and sever] other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department ; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, al! the 
great Trotting teats in this country, Canada, and England wil! be recorded. 

BLOOD STOCK.—AIl Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
| portant Sales of Stock athome and in England—selected essays on tie Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS wil! find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
** Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of allthe best Agricultura) Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ** Spirit of the 
Times,” the ** Chronicle” wil! have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, athome and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—A]] the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts trom * Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines wil! be given, together with original detailso/7 al) 
} theserecreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘* Sporting Chromele” 
be found, at jatervals, the discussion 





Racing, Parming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 

i Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 
NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objecis of the “ Chronicie” are 

of a sporting cast, our readers inay rely upon it that we sha!] not be behind hand in va- 


ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drame, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five differentcity 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Rooin Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirantsto histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’? with confidence for encourage nent and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the misce!laneous department of the ** Chronicle,’’ wil! be so 
managed as to give Zesttoai!the rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions— fun andticlic 
—scraps and oddities; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription. in advance ............-- _ ee Two dollars 

lyr No name whatever will be placed on the list of subscribers unti! the money lis 
paid. Al] letters mus: be post paid. , ; 
US Agents can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 

Proprietor and Publisher of the*‘ Spirit of the Times” and ‘Turf Register,” No. J 
Barclay-street. New York. 


TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME 
OF THE 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
HE Twenty-second Volume of the ‘* Knickerbocker” was commenced on the Ist of 
July, 1843. The Proprietors do not deem it necessary, in announcing this fact, to 
enter into an elaborate statement of the claims winch it is believed to present to the 
favor of the American reading public. The work is thoroughly known and widely pa- 
tronized throughout the United States, and has many readers in other countries. It has 
always embodied original communications from the first writers of America, with those 
of others of our countrymen less known to fame, ceitainly, but who have also estab- 
lished in its pages a wide and enviable literary reputation. Its list of more thana hun 
dred contributors, including seveza] eminent writers from abroad, is wholly unequallea 
by any native periodical. What American Magazine (or European either, for that mat- 
ter) beside the Knickerbocker, ever presented, in a single numéer, articles from Washing- 
ton Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Whittier, Street, Genera) Cass. 
the ** American in Paiis!?”—or a galaxy of more gifted writers of any country! Net one, 
it is confidently assertev. It should be added, moreover, that the most eminent of its 
contributors are not the least frequently encountered in the Knickerbocker. Mr. Irving 
had an average of three articies ia the different departments of each number of the 
work, after his permanent connection with it; Mr. Cooper followed up his filst paper 
with others equally spirited; and it may wel] be doubted whether Mr. Bryant has ever 
penned finer jines than “ The Prairies,” ‘* The Arctic Lover to his Mistress,” his magni- 
ficent poem, ** tae Winds ;” his equally nob'e ** Antiquity of Freedom,” *‘ An Evening 
Reverie,” etc. ; or whether Professor Longfellow has ever exceeded his severa! beauti- 
ful ‘Psalms of Life.” or his ‘* Saga of the Skeleton in Armor ;” or Mr. Ware, his vo- 
luminous * Letters from Paimyra,” and **Letters from Rome ;” ali of which had their 
origin in the Knickerbocker. As an evidetice that the constant additions which are 
making to the list of writers for the work are caiculated to enhance its ;eputation. we 
need only mention the recen: ** Quod Correspondence,” the papers of ‘' Polygon,” the 
** Reminiscences of an Old Man,’’ (the ‘* Young Englishman,”’) the ‘Edward Alferd” 
and ‘* Meadow-Farm ” articies, the polished *‘ Idieberg Papers,” etc.etc. The pub- 
lishers have not been unmindful of the¢r duty, but have produced the work in a style of 
typographical neatness and beauty which will challenge comparison with any periodical 
in the worlc. It remains only to say, that as it is the oldest, su will the pub'ishers ard 
editor continue to strive to make it the best Magazine in the United States. Perma- 
nently established ; with a fervid espri¢ du corps among 1ts contributors ; and al! persons 
immediately connected with its interests emulous to sustain its character and enhance 
its value ; the Kn.ckerbocker will nut for a moment be suffered to flag, but will ‘‘ keep 
due on,” * like he Propontic to the Hellespont,” and subject te ‘** no reltinng ebb.” A 
few testimonials of tha public press are subjoined :— : 
The New York American.—* This is certainly acapita) Magazine, edited with untinng 
iodustry and veried talent Jts contents are suited to a!! tastes, that are at a)! cultivated 
and refined. !t puts forth abundant claims to the support of men of letters, and al! 
readers of correct tasie.” . 
The London ‘* Examiner.”—This very clever agazine is the pleasantest periodica! 
in the United States. Its articjes, which are numerous and short, various and interest- 
jing, aie we!! worthy of imitation by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic. Wash- 
ington Irving’s cont:ibutions are in his best style—a style, we venture to think, Quile as 
good as Addison's.” ’ ; : ¢ 
The Albany * Argus."—The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magezines o! 
the day, and outstrips all competition in the higher walks of literature. It is rich, racy, 
and varied ; exhiciting industry, taste, and talent at the helm, ¢qualto ail it undertakes. 
London * Times,” *‘ Chronicle,” and ‘* Literary Gazette.”"—The London Times com- 
mends the Knickerbocker in cordial terms, and speaks of several aiticles from which 1t 
had selected liberal extracts for subsequent publication. The Morning Chronicle says: 
‘Judging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to consider this the best of all 
American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, instructive, and amu- 
sing.” The Literary Gazette says: “ The taste and talent which the par mage tee wt _ 
plays are high'y creditable to American writers, and viry agreeable for Eng 


‘readers.” ; cae tae : dear litable to 
The Washinton “ Globe.”—The Knickerbocker is in the highest degree creaita 


ure of our country.” . 
far reer Metropolitan” Magazine —‘* We have read severa] numbers of this talented 


periodical. and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state 


and | 


The Publisher of the ‘‘ American Turf Register” and the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” 
will commence, on the 2ist of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
‘AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” wiich, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, will commend itself to a)! 


near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juliana py Gohanna son Ci 
Missouri, at $50, and $1 to groom.—Lewis Sherley. 4 a 

WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie,G i 
Tenn , at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. . oo Sa 


WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstown 
Fuiten County, New York. . 











wor /DPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by imp. Buzzard, at his old stand Bourbon 
Ky., atJohn Cunningham & Co.’s, at $40 and $50. , " County, 











~~ FOR SALE, 
T WO \horough-bred, and very handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Rreed, being 
a Dogand Slut. Any one having time to attend to them would find their price a 
rofitable investment. They can be seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner 
f Peari. Also some splendid Canarys for sale uncommonly cheap. {March 4.) 


NEW IMPORTATION OF THE FINEST SPORTING GUNPCWDER, 
FOR WOODCOCK, PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE, SNIPE, AND CANVASS-BACK DUCKS, 
» URTIS & HARVEY. of Hounslow Heath. near London, inventors and makers of 

the Patent Diamond Gratn Gunpowder (which has superseded eve y other article 
of the sort in Europe), beg to inform the citizens of New York, and the United States 
generally, that it istheir intention of shortly forming an agency in New York for the 
sale of the above patented article. The desideratum so long looked for, of a gunpow- 
der which will not, in many days’ use, foul the gun, is in this valuable invention brought 
to perfection, whilst the strength is increased, and in the same ratio a much smaller 
quantity necessary for the charge. As soon as arrangements are made with retail 
agents, the Sporting public attached to gunnery will be put in possession -of the modue 
operandi of thie new and valuable article. Enquire ef Mr W. BROUGH, office of “ Spirit 
of the Times,” Barclay-street. . {June 1.2 











ECLIPSE STABLES, 
‘i TUATED attheendof Union-at.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Peidido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if no 
superior, to any otherof the kindin the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 fee 
inlength, with twoaisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thisc suntiy. He has now, and wii! always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
publiceonvenience. Charges tosuit the times. 

Drovers will find it to theiradvantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- 
tor does notintend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on hie 
own account, consecuentiy he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons wiii be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
willalways take their oills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amateu:$ and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses in tox stables, which willbe as private as they could have them in their 
own Stables. Wim. G.UAUN. 

‘Dec. 8.) 








FISHING TACKLE. 
OHN CONROY, No. 59 Fulton Street, corne: of Cliff, offers for inspection, improve 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the be 


descriplio: —a greater variety than has been seen before inthis country. (Feb. 26—6m.} 
chetacs * 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

cy ARLES STARR, Ir., of Mendham, Morris Co., NV. J., will be prepared the ceming 
Spring to execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 

Llagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 

procured trom A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Pigs from this superior stock, from two tothree months old, will be delivered, well 
caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
nished, wien desired, at $3 per bb). 

Persons desiring eitherpigs or tull grown animals, can be supplied with all the advan- 
tages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, without incurring the risks and costs of cana 
transportation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey from New 
| Yuok. iDec. 24.) 





IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 

HIS magnificent horse (the property of WaLTerR Livineston, Esq., of New York,) 

the sire of Fashion, the Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at m 
staties, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services will be let to mares at Fifty Dob. 
lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in al! cases before the mare is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 
commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 

Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

NO. 1 ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 

this Institute allthe latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 
dren without detaining them from school J. KNIGHT, M. D., 

(April 16.) Principal of the 'i. stitute 











MONTREAL RACES. 
j Montreal Races will take place onthe J5th, 16th, end 18th days of Aug. next, 
on which days the following purses and sweepstakes will be run for. 

FIRST DAY—The Queen’s Piate of 50 guineas. 

Sane Dey—The Tuit Club Purse of $200, added to a Sweepstakes of $20 each, P. P., 
three mile heats, free to al] horses, Turf Club weights, viz.:—3 yr. olds, 6st. 9ibs.—4, 
7st. 9ibs —5, 8st. 4ibs —6, &st. 10ibs.—aged, 9st.; horses bred in the Provinces al- 
lowed 6lbs. 

Same Doy—The Ladies’ Purse of $——, added to a Sweepstakes of $8 each, P. P., 
heats, to start from the Cross Gates, and run once rouid to the ending post (near a mile 








ivilizatio nich humanity has yet arrived.” “3 
4 agg eared pega or $3 for six months. Payable in rdvance. Published by 
Tonn Allen, No. 139 Nassau-street, New York. Boston—Otis, Broaders & eid ash- 
ington-street. Philadelphia—J. M. Campbel]. London—Wiley & Putnam. aris 


y 22. 
Galignani & Co. (July 22.) 





SMEN. 
TO SPORT E ecently importeds 


(July 15-3t.*) 





OR SALE, a beautiful English Spanie! (Ccecker), full blooded, andr 
F Apply at No. 33 Maiden Lane. 





and a quarter), open to all horses, gentlemen riders ; weights, 5 yr. olds, 8st. 10/bs.—4, 
Yst. Olbs.—5, 10st. 6lbs.—6, 10st. 12ibs.—aged, lst. The winner to be claimed for $160. 

SECOND DAY—The Proprietor’s Purse of $120, added toa Sweepstakes of $10 each, 
P. P., mile heat4, open to ali horses ; weights as for the Turf Club Purse ; horses bred 
in the Pr: vinces allowed 6ibs. “ ; 

Seme Dey—The Garrison Plate of $——, the conditions of which will be shortly an- 
nounced. 

Same Day—The St. Pierre Plate of $100, added to a Sweepstahes of $10 each, P. P., 
heacs, one mile and a distance, for horses bred in British North America; weights, 3 yr. 
olds, 7s!. 3ibs.—4, 8st. 4 bs.—5, Sst. 13lbs. —6, 9st. 4Jbs.— aged, 9st. 7ibs. 

THIRD DAY—The Hurdle Race of $l2each, P. P., to which the Stewards will add 
$60, two miles, gentleman riders, open to all horses; weights to be handicapped and 
forced ; the second horse to receive back his entrance ; the weights to be declared from 
the Stewa.ds’ St 6th inst. 

oF a Di the Chr Pores of $100, added to a Sweepstakes of $12 each, P.P., two 
mile beats, open to all horses except !he winner of the Turf Club Purse ; weights same 
as Turf Club Purse; horses bred in the Provinces allowed 6ibs. 

Same Day--The Beaten Plate of a. 98- bi two miles, open to all horses beatem 

ing !1 ing ; ights to be handicay peu. ; 
e- be Hon CGORE. C. B., President; Cras. PENNER, Esq., Vice President. 

Stewards—Hon. C. C. 8. De Bleury, Lieut.-Col. Ermatinger, George W. Aubrey. Esq., 
FP. 4. Campbell, Esq., Roya! Art’y, Lord Tullamore, 43d Lgt Inf., Hon. J. Pangman, 
Capt. T. W. Jones, Q. L. D., Capt. Sir Hew Dalrymple, 71st Lgt. Inf., Capt. Daly, 80h 


y= D. Gibbs, Esq , Treasurer ; Samuel David, Secretary. 
The Quebec Races are advertised tocommeuce on the 5th of Sagtomtee, eal 


tinue three days. 





LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
HIE Races over 7) a Course will commence on Tuesday, the 3d of October, 
nd continue five days. 

FIRST DAY—The Metcalfe Stake for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
to which the proprietor of the Oakland Mouse will add a Silver Pitcher, value $100, five 
or more to make a race, to name and close the 1th of Aug. next. Address Y. N. Oliver, 
Louisville, Ky. : 

SECOND DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $200, two mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $400, three mile heats. 

FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $600, Four mile heats. 


+ letor’ rse $150, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
fA ee won Fall ae eee Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 

















ano Aug. 12, 
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— Ghings Theatrical. 


The next English steamer will doubtless bring us some definite intelligence 
of Mr. Simpson’s movements in London. We shall not be surprised ifghe makes 
an arrengement with Macrgaby, or Cuarves Kean, and his wife (ELLEN Tree,) 
and en effective operatic corps made up of new faces. Half a dozen “ great 
creatures” are ment oned in theatrical circles as likely to ‘' come over,” among 
whom we most desire to see Mrs. ALrrev Suaw and Mrs. Nespirr 

In the meentime theatricals in this city are nearly ata standstill. The Bowe- 
ry continges open we believe. An Eoglish Vaudeville Co mpany have just 
succeeded the French Opera at Nidlo’s;—with what success we cannot 
say. 

Old Sol.” S mira arrived in towo this week, looking “as large as life and 
twice as natural.”” He goes to Boston to-day but will return on Wednesday or 
Thursday next. In connection with Ludlow, our friend ‘Old Sol.,” has three 
of the finest theatres in the country, under his management, and people are run- 
ning after him constantly to induce him to undertake the control of half a dozen 
more. At present he is autocrat of the theatres in Mobile, New Orleans, and 

St. Louis, and being determined to carry on the war with spirit next season, he 
is vow at the North for the purpose of beating up recruits. 


—___ 





Avcusta, the Danscuse.—We received a private letter, a few days since 
from Herpemans, the artist, who wrote from Paris, under date of 12h July» 
and take the liberty of extracting the substance of a few sentences respecting 
Madame Augusta. Heidemans writes that by the merest accident he lately 
met her, and found her improved in every respect, in personal attraction as well 
as in professional ability. The author of the ballet of The Gypsey is engaged 
upon @ new one expressly for her, and the director of the Grand Opera iu Paris 
has offered her a brilliant engagement. Since Augusta returned home from 
the United States she has appeared at Berlin, Vienna, Munich and other con- 
tinental capitels, with the most marked and flattering success. Heidemans 
thinks it quite probable that she will revisit this country in the autumn. She 
is so well known aod so popular here that we make no doubt her engagements 
would be more briiliant than ever, aud we aze quite sure she would be greeted 
with a cordial welcome. 





Young De Bar, from New Orleans, an actor of great versatility of talent, 
and a rising man in the profession, is now at the North, making arrangements 
to go into a theatrical speculation, of which we shall have something to say 
when perfected, — 

Western and Southern Theatricals. 

The Pittsburg Theatre is closed. The performers have sued the proprietor, 
Mr. Simpson, for their back salaries, (due by the lessec) and in his absence re- 
covercd judgment by default. He has appealed. A Mr Hastines was to 
open the house for a short season—but we prophecy it will indeed be a “ short 
one” 

At Cincinnati, theatricals are all at sixes and sevens. The beautiful Na- 
tional has been closed for want of support, and Dr. Larvner opened it for a 
few nights, as a lecture room, but even the Doctor could not draw out the peo 
ple with his Dissolving Scene and Drummond Light. Mr. Foster, the lessce 
has made an assignment to Mr. Cuirrenpae, and an attempt was to have 
been mede last Monday week, to revive the fallen fortunes of the Drama. 
We fear the result will be another failure. We shall most likely have “ old 
Chip”’ back at the Park. He will be most welcome. 

The Garden of Mr. Suores, in the same city, fora while took in the dimes 
right merrily, but even the low price of two dimes to the boxe: and one to the 
pit, docs not a present secure more than half a house full. 

The stockholders of the new Louisville Theatre have invited Luptow & 
Smirh to take the management in that city, and the Journal says ‘if certain 
propositions are accepted, arrangements will be made immediately for the com- 
pletion and opening of the new theatre early next Spring.” 

At St. Louis, the indefatigable managers, LupLow & Smirn, are carrying 
On business, as usual, in their regular way ; certainly not at a profit, but pro- 
bably without much loss. Their policy seems to be to provide for their com- 
pany inthe summer as well as winter. Mrs. Brovcuam has just closed, apd 
the Secuin opera party are now fulfilling en engagement. 

The St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans, is undergoing the finishing touches. 
Oxp Sot is here, busy as a bee, making up the company and orchestra for that 

beautiful house, which is to open or: the lst of November, simultaneously with 
that of Mobile, where Ludlow & Smith resume the managerial sceptre, and in- 
troduce a sterling stock company, and where they will have all the stars who 
play atthe St. Charles. Some excellent engagements are already made for 
New Orleans and Mobile, among which we are at liberty to name one with 
Mr and Mrs, Brovenam. We shall be able in a week or two, to annouuce 
with certainty, some of the winter arrangements of the Southern Theatres; 
and in the mean time it wil! not be out of place to say that now the veteran 
Catpwe.t has retired finally from management, the destinies of the Drama 
could not bave fallen into abler hands than those of Ludlow & Smith, who 
have enterprise, tact, great experience, and a “‘ good name” with the public and 
the profession. 





LATEST INTELLIGENCE OF MR. GANN, THE TRAGEDIAN. 
PirTsBuRG, Augt. 5, 1843. 

Mr. Heditor —In von of your last papers I hunderstands yer to say as ‘ow 
Gann the hactor vos gone to Nantucket, or some vere tlong shore, “ to benjoy 
the benefit of the sea hair and shell fish.” I doesn’t know hif ye ‘ave hevy 
music in ye or not, but vether or no, in this ’ere case, I ’ave to say, that yer 
von of the sweetest /yres I ever know’d. Mr. Gann and I boards in the same 
neighb’rood, consevuently I knows him, and I knows too, that he is still ’rre, 
Vegetatin’ on coal smoke and cows ’eels—cos vy, he haint got no fin toelp him 
get away! It is true, ve dosen't put hany body into quod ’ere for vot they 
owes, nor ve ’avn’t any /:mits as ye ‘aves in York, but ye must know a ’onora- 
ble man and a hactor, vich you knows is the same thing, von't go hoff as a star 
sometimes does, hunder a cloud ! 

The play-hacting season ’ere vos werry bad this year, so Tom F.ynn, the 
maneger, and all the rest ov ’em broke up, and ‘ave gone into ‘a state of retira- 
cy,” as Cul. Monroe Edvards said he vould do, ven they put him hioto Sing 
Sing. Howsomdever, that Tom’s arum ’un! and venever I sees him play, he 
alvays makes me cry, he his so sentimental; and ven in conwersation vu reli- 
gious subjects, and other matters of that sort, in the play-hactin’ line, his wera- 
city his hastonishing. 

Venever ye has hoccasion to write hany more in yer paper, about osses and 
hactors, I ’ope ye vill give us summ’at about hasses as ye ’ave lots on ’em in 


York. Yours werry politely, James Muceine. 


S.P.Q.R. Sol. Smith vos ’ere the other day, and as hold Sol always shines 
verever he goes, I suppose he and the hupper Sol both shining at vunst, vos 
the cos of its being so demm’d ’ot last veek. 


Note by the Editor.—* A good lick,” Muccins—“ good as wheat, ’Squire 
White ” Bat the paragraph complained of was not original in these columns ; 
it was copied from the “New World.” However, as it prompted the letter 


above we are not quite sure but that we are glad we quoted it, Let us hear 
from you again, Muggins. 








Theatricals in Michigan. 

The Theatre came to town sometime, we dun’t know exactly when, and due 
notice was given of a performance on Monday evening. The Ccurt House was 
obtained (by the bye, what is to pay for the privilege?) the stage erected and 
— arranged ; whereupon the “ blue skins,”"—to use the chaste language 
of an official dignitary, to designate the law governed and church-going people 
a it into their heads that the theatre was not as welcome as it might be, 
ani “oe it had token no pains to secure a license, they, (‘he “ blue skins,”’) deter- 
min i. ee it. The common council sent the marshel to order a discontinu- 
ance 0 ; play. He ordered, but the play wouldn’t stop. He obtained a 
warrant and sent a constable after the players, but the constable couldn't find 


see nobody but King James, Roderick Dhu and the fair Ellen. And what offi- | 
cer would arrest her, or the fiery Roderick, or the brave James—a King too, 
and all armed toot The constable was a man too “ liberal” to do it. 
the marshal was not a man of straw, and he went to another constab'e, and 


hearted, whole souled men, that make 
Earth a habitable place ; 
To dreary else. 

And such a man, of course, would keep the law. He goes in, and a good 
many go in, to see—what do you suppose they went tosee! Why, the con- 
stables and sheriff, of course. They became exceelingly attractive a!l at 
once ; and when they had looked a good while, and when two of the actors had 
finished their parts, and put aside the claymore and sword and their disguises, 
they were found and arrested. What ingenuity and courage! These were al! 
that could be found. But the play wouldn't stopvet. And a recognizance of 
fifty dollars, to appear at 9 o'clock the next day, enabled the two warrant- 
bound actors to return and finish off with the comic. What officer could do 
better than to see it out? Hurrah for the law! ‘Two players were caught. 
But in the morning, after a brown study among half a dozen lawyers, they 
concluded not to appear before the court, any more than if they had not been 
caught at all. Well, there was no help for it. So Tuesday night the theatre 
went off again. We did not goto see. The bills said a “moral play.” Ab! 
they gave the theatre a christian name, and it seemed to do just as well as if 
it were indeed good. You know what the name democracy often does for the 
locos—well, ** moral” did the same for the theatre; and forthwith the supervi- 
sur of the town, an excellent judge in such matters, and a justice of the peace, 
a capital judge of spirituals, if not of theatricals, gave a license. Days of 
Thespis, Advance? Western Statesman, Marshall, Aug. 3. 


Che Drama, the Opera, and the Ballet. 


Fanny Etssuer has arrived from the Continent. A new ballet is in prepara- 
tion for that celebrated danseusc, at her Majesty’s Theatre. The success this 
gracious sylphyde has met with in Brussels is unprecederted, and the enthu- 
siasm of the public was so heightened at her last performance, that about thirty 
young eaux unteamed her carriage, on her quitting the theatre, and conducted 
their favourite to her hotel. The Reunion Lyrique came forward with gallan- 
try and serenaded *‘the fair Elssler,” as the Americans called her, when the 
danseuse made her appearance at the balcony and gratefully thanked the artists. 
His excellency the Austrian Ambassador, Count Dietrichstein, invited her to 
dinner, which was graced by the presence of numerous families of the highest 
distinction. Madlie. Elsslerdoes vot intend guing to Paris for the present, owing 
to the disagreement still existing between her and M. Leon Piillet, the directeur 
ofthe Academie Royale de Musique. Londen Morning Post, July 11th. 

It tas been remarked that the dramatic troops of France have re-placed the 
military ones, and invaded most of the capitals of Europe; but while Berlin, 
the Hague, and St. Petersburgh possessed a French theatre, Vienna, the capital 
of the Austrian empire, was without one. 

M Frouillet, a skilful director, has hitherto got up French vaudevilles, come- 
dies, and dramas, at the Opera House, where they were played alternate nights 
with the pieces of Italian artists; at length, assisted by a liberal sobscription, 
and by the patronage of the principal Seigneurs of the Court, after two years’ 
efforts, he has won the sympathy of the Austrian capital. 

Among the most remarkable of the thirty-six subscribers, we observe the 
uames of M. M. de Metternich, Kolowrath, Minister of the Interior, Prince de 
Cobourg, Prince Esterbazy, Lichtenstein Schwartzenberg, the Comte de Fia- 
haut, Ambassador of France, and many other personages equally eminent. 

The Imperial family regards with bien veillance this enterprise, which propa- 
gates in Germany a taste for the literature of France. Considered in this point 
of view, the estaolishment of a French theatre at Vienna assumes a deeper im- 
portance. The Emperors honors frequently with his presence the performances 
of the French company, and her Majesty; the Empress, whose devotional duties 
seemed to preclude her attendance at the representations of the Italians, has 
appeared four times in the box at this theatre: the French larguage is, in con- 
sequence, widely extending itself. The number of representations does not ex- 
ceed fifty, but every evening a novelty is brought out. 

Milan.—Fanny Elssler and Lucilla Grahn have signed an engegement to 
dauce at the Scala next Carnival. 

Rubini, at St. Petershurg.—Rubini has left the Capital of the Czar. His 
gains amounted to 160,000 roubles, or £7440 sterling, the result of a few con- 
certs. His consummate skill, his voice unique in the world, his immense ce- 
lebrity, were almost creaded from the drain of metal which they produced, a 
drain such as no living artist can hope to equal. 








It is reported, for the hundredth time, that Fanny Elssler is in treaty for a 
certain number of representativns at Paris, What appears more certain is, that 
the maneger who obtained a mandat, to seize her appointments at Brussels, has 
been foiled in this attempt. When Maitre Spinael, the lawyer, to whom the 
interests of the creditors are confided, presented himself before the theatrice] 
administration of Brussels, the treasurer produced a receipt of Mdlle. Elssier, 
who had already been paid by anticipation the amount of her salary, for the 
several nights of her engagement. The appointments appear to have been 
1500 francs each representation. 


ROSSINDI’S OPERAS. 

Since the arriva! of Rossini, at Paris, the geveral conversation turns on him, 
his eccentricities, and his works. We profit by the occasion, and annex a 
complete list of his operas in the chronological order of their representation, 
and of the cities in which they were brought out, We must remind the reader 
that Rossini was born at Pesaro, the 29th of February, 1792 In August, 1808, 
when he was only 16, he composed for the Lyceum of Bologna, a Symphony and 
a Cantata, entitled * I] pianto d’armonia.” 

In 1810 Cambiale di Matrimonio—Venice. 
1811 L'Equivoso stravagante—Bologna. 
1812 Demetrio e Polibro— Rome. 
1812 L'Ivganno felice—Venice. 
1812 Ciro in Babilonia-—Ferrare. 
1812 La Scala di Seta— Venice. 
1812 La Pietre del Paragone—Milan. 
1812 L'Occasioue fa il Ladro—the Scala. 
1813 Tancredi—Venice. 

1813 L'Italiana in Algeri—Vevice. 
1814 Aureliano in Palmira—Milan. 
1814 Il Turco in Italiaa—Milan. 
1815 El:zabetta—Naples. 

1815 Sigismondo—Venice. 

1816 Torvaldo e Dorlisha—Rome. 
1816 Ii Barbiere di Seviglia—Rome. 
1816 La Gazetta—Naples. 

1816 Otello—Naples. 

1817 La Cenerentola—R me. 
1817 La Gazza Ladra—Milan. 
1817 Arn.ida—Naples. 

1818 Adelaide di Borgogna—Rome. 
1818 Mose in Egitto—Naples. 
1818 Ricciardo e Zvraide—Naples. 
1819 Emione—Naples. 

1810 Edwarde o Crictina—Venica 
1819 La Donna del Lago—Naples. 
1820 Biancae Faliero—Milan. 
1820 Mavmetta Secondo—Naples. 
1821 Mathilde di Shabran—Rome. 
1822 Z-lmira—Naples. 

1823 Semiramide—Venice. 

1825 Il Viaggio a Reims—Paris. 
1826 Le Siege de Corinthe— Paris. 
1827 Moise—Paris. 

1828 Le Comte Ory—Paris. 

1829 Guillaume Tell—Paris. 

This list contains thirty-eight works, composed in the space of twenty years, 
beginning with Demetrio e Polibio, written in 1809. Rossini had attained his 
37:h year when he gave Guillaume Tell and bade adieu to the theatre. The fu- 
ture will instruct us if it bea final one. Toe‘ Stabat’” completes the compli- 
inent of this celebrated Maestro’s musical productions. London Era. 


An Italian theatre is in active preparation at St. Petersburgh, under the aus- 
pices of Rubini, who has promised the Emperor to form one of the company. 
This theatre is to open at the commencement of October, and to close on the 
28th of February. Rudini is on the road for Italy, where he purposes residing 
for several months, and returning with several compatriot artists. 











THE OPERA IN CHINA. 
We read in a French paper that the Indian mai! which lately arrived in Paris, 
has brought some exceedingly curious Chinese journals. We are obliged to ac- 
knowledge that we had formed in Europe a very inadequate notion of the civili- 
sation of China. Now that the interior of the towns and of the country is ec 
cessible, we recognise the error of long duration. ’ 





em. His warrant, we suppose, was for Messrs. Powell & Co., but he could | 


It appears that there are upwards o 


finally to the Sheriff. Now the sheriffis a clever fellow—one of these good | textually re-produced with al! the eulogistic terms possible. 





sively to the musical art, and that almost all the considerable capitals contai 
two or three theatres for operas. They understand perfectly well in China = 


? t 
Well, | art of puffing, for in different journals now on our table we find the md 
| Of certain works, performed in different cities, very remote from each other, 
, 


_ For instance, a great composer, named Nick-Ty-Fo, seems to understand 
| right well the advantages of publicity. The papers are full of him, of his works 
| and his success, throughout the whole extent of the Chineseempire. We take 
| leave to translate some extracts which will not appear uninteresting to one 
| readers. They will see that the puff is not confined to Europe. 

_ We read in the journal of Kiang Ning-Fou :~** The musical drama, which 
is as bright as the Sun, of ihe great Nick-Ty-Fo, makes every heart pa pitate 
and every hand applaud; its triump) must be universal ; already the theatre of 
| Turkistan, in Tartary, has demanded the partition. The tenor, Fo-You, re. 
ceived a Mandarin’s button among the flowers which were thrown to him on the 
stage.” : 

In the journal Si-Rignan-Fou, we find ** The heart emancipates itself from 
the bosom as it thrills on hearing the melodious accents inspired by the admira. 
bie strains of Nick-Ty-Fo, the greatest of modern musicians, and flowers aro 
lavished on the artists, whose voicea are more sweet and harmonious than those 
of Bengali. The artists, Kitains and Pol-Ki Nt, made a geaat sensation. Tho 
Opera House at Kaa, is getting up, at present, the fine composition of Nick-Ty. 
Fo, entitled ‘ The Chaste Woman ; or, Domestic Virtue.’ Then fifteen other 
works of the eame author are to follow, expressly composed for the theatre of 
Kia.” 

Finally, we learn from the journal of Pekin, that the Emperor of Chine. ac. 
companied by his august Consort, ** The Brilliant Pearl,”’ and surrounded by hyis 
mandarius of the first class, honored with their presence @ representation of “ Lg 
Femme pure,” an opera written by the celebrated composer, Nick-Ty Fo, Af. 
ter the performance, his Majesty sent for him, complimented, and made him a 
present of a pipe enriched with precious stones. The illustrious Nick-Ty-Fo 
has had eight of his new works received at the greatiheatre of Pekin. We are 
aware that the theatre of Centon is in possession of thirteen others of this Ch). 
nese Donizetii. 

We wait for other Chinese journals to give us an account of the COM positions 
of other maestri. The abundance of matter prevents us to day from publishing 
some curious passages on the comp/es-ren dus of the concerts and soirées musi- 
cales. In the meantime the we!! known Ricordi, of Milan, desirous of giving 
the Europeon world a just notion of the musical art in China, has written toa 
correspondent at Canton to procure biin some of the most popular partitions of 








that country. London Era, 

Tue Extreme or Pourreness.—On the 3d inst. (says a Brussels paper 
the vicar of the Contich was walking on the high road near Lachenee, he wa; 
accosted by a thief, who ordered him imperiously to hand over all he had about 
him. The priest had nothing but a silver snuff-box, which he at once delivered 
up. Thethief eagerly seized on it, took a pinch, and as he made off sneezed 
heartily. ‘* Dieu vous bénisse !’ cried the vicar. 

Cossrtr on DvE_iinc.—Cobbett, when challenged to fight, recommended 
the challenger to draw a Cobbett in chalk upon a door, and if he succeeded in 
hitting it to send him instant word, in order that he might have an opportunity 
of acknowledging that had the true Cobbett been there, he, in al! probability, 
would have been hit too. But hit or no hit, the bullets could have no effect 


whatever, he maintained, on the origina! cause of quarrel. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
4 CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Ficld Gports, Literature and the Stace 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. !1 BARCLAY STREET. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 





WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 

THis wel] known weekly publication, which was esta>iished in 183] by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet of 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperia] quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following dist.o- 
guished AMERICAN and IMpoRTED Horses, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidenta! notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En. 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Origina! Pictures in oi] by the most 


eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 


The property of the Hon. Baris Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dick avter 
Trove’s painting, in the collection of Jonn C. Stevens, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Jonn Crowe 1, of Fort Mitchel!, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after 
TRoYE's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATHAN, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after TrRoyE’s painting, in the collection of Thomas KiruMayn, Esq. 
SHARK, 
The pioperty of Col. Wa. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va. , Engraved by Dick after 
Troyb’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxron, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHgi- 
woop after Troye’s painting, in the Office of the * Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Latrne for Col. 
W.R. JoHnson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 


ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Prerce M.Burter & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by TroyB 
for Col. Hampron, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshe) wood. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joan Capps ir. of New Orsieans ; Painted by Trove for tie 
Owner, and engraved*by Prud’ho:nme froin the Original Picture, in the Office of the 
** Spirit of the Times.” 
MONARCH, ; 
The property of Col. Wave Hampron, of S.C.; Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshe!wood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PINDELL, BiaineE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DuNNELL 
after Tioye’s painting, in the collection of R. PinpeLt, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, | 
The property of A. L. SHoTWELL & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Haipi & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CO NFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dicx, after @ painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Junn Connan, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 
MAD‘LLE AUGUSTA, 

The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide;” Engraved © 
from a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collect 
Editor. { 

On commencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times ”—on the 4th @ 

March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 

COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf!" 

Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in 01 

now in the Publivher’s possession at this office. 

en a portrait of 


y Hinshe!wood 
jon of the 





by Henny Inuan, Esq 


In the course of the present volume—of 1843—wil! also bez'¥ 
FASHION, 
The Northern Champion, and such other magmicent Embellishments @ 
be determined upon. 
The “ Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country - eee 
ledged “Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not doomed 20 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


s wil] hereafter 
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Terms of Subscriptionand Advertising. — 

For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For ad vertising one 84 . 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cen 
subsequent insertion, and longer or sliorter ones in that proportion. Less than 
will be considered half a square, more than 60a square. Vo Advertisements aes 
serted unless paid for inadvence. Gentlemen in the country can easily acme 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertise va at the 
Ic® Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be nga ri 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the ’ 
enveloped as to secure them from injury. bs i 

IC? It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate 
artment and to Blood Stock be addressed to Wa. T. Por Tse ; al! others 
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